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RAM PARTEM.” 


“WHO ART IN HEAVEN.” 
Thou art in Heaven, O God! around thy Throne 
Ten thousand cherubim, in bright array, 
With veiled faces thee their sovereign own, 
And tremblingly their holy homage pay : 
‘Ten thousand thousand Seraphin of light, 
Before thee prostrate fall, Lord of a!l power and might. 


Thou art in Heaven, Maker of earth and skies ; 
And from thy glorious place thine eyes behold 
On every side thy vast creation rise, 
World upon world, system on system rolled : 
Brougit into being by Almighty skill, 
Forever on they glide, moved by thy sovereign will. 


Thou art in Heaven, Creator of mankind ; 
Thy Providence our every step surveys: 
‘Thou read’st the inmost thoughts of every mind, 
And mark’st our private paths and pablic ways. 
Our whole existence hangs upon thy breath ; 
At thy averted face, we shrink to instant death. 


Thou art in Heaven, great Judge of quick and dead, 
Before whose bar must al! created stand, 
Lo! from thy gaze Archangels shrink with dread, 
Nor dare abide the judgment of thy hand. 
And man,—whose feet have still perversely trod,— 
Oh how shall fallen man be just before his God! 


Thou art in Heaven, our Saviour ;—"tis to thee, 
When conscious guilt o’erwhelms the sinking soal, 
The helpless wanderer may for succour flee, 

And scape the fiery floods that o'er him roll. 
Thou hast ascended to thy courts on high, 
To ope for man the golden portals of the sky. 


Thou art in Heaven, Our Farner ; we may claim,— 
Yea, even we may claun a father’s love : 
Thyself hast taught us this e.deared name, 
And given thine only Son, that love to prove. 
Yes; we may look to Heaven as to our home ; 
For where our Father dwells, there we may also come. 
New York, April, 1844. W. M. C. 


THE LAUGH OF MY CHILDHOOD. 
The laugh of my childhood! remember | well, 
And long in my mind will the melody dweil ; 
How gaily, how loudly, « rose on the air, 
The voice of a spirit unblighted by care, 
Whose feelings and passions no discord had known ; 
Like the chords of an instrument sweetly in tune, 
it gave out rich music ; that music is-o'er, 
The laugh of my childhood wil! never mng more ! 


What trifles would oft to that laughter give birth! 
For my bosom as quickly reflected each mirth 

As the unsullied breast of a mirror-like stream 
So faithfully answers the morning's first beam, 
Or moves to the breath of the gentlest wind. 
But now, all unheeded, no answer they find ; 
For dry is the fountain that fed the bright nver— 
The laugh of my childhood is silent for ever. 


I may yet wear a smile, but it seems like the ghost 
That haunteth the home where the substance is lost ; 
I may yet try to laugh, but so strange and so drear 
Is the sound of that laagh as it falls on mine ear, 
‘That startled [ shrink from its alter’d tone, 

To dream of the gladness that once was mine own ; 
Oh could | recall «! my wishes are vain, 

The laugh of my childnvod will ne’er sound again. 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION.—BARERE’S 
MEMOIRS.—[{ Continued } 
From the last Edinburgh Quarteriy Review. 


but of mere locality. They would not hear of privileged orders; but they 
wished to have a privileged city. That twenty-five millions of Frenchmen 
| should be ruled by a hundred thousand gentlemen and clergymen, was insuffer- 
able; but that twenty-five millions of Frenchmen should be ruled by a hun- 
_ dred thousand Parisians, was as it should be. The qualification of a member 
of the new oligarchy was simply that he should live near the hall where the 
Convention met, and should be able to squeeze himself daily into the gallery 
during a debate, and now and then to attend with a pike for the purpose of 
blockading the doors. It was quite agreeable tothe maxims of the Mountain, 
that a score of draymen from Santerre’s brewery, or of devils from Hébert’s 
| printing-house, should be permitted to drown the voices of men commissioned 
to speak the sense of such cities ar Marseilles, Bordeaux, and Lyons; and that 
a rabble of half-naked porters from the Faubourg St. Antoine, should have 
power to annul decrees for which the representatives of fifty or sixty depart- 
_ments had voted. It was necessary to find sume pretext for so odious and ab- 
surd atyranny. Such apretext was found. To the old p»rases of liberty and 
equality were added the sonorous watchwords, unity and indivisibility. A new 
| crime was invented, and called by the name of federalism. The obyect of the 
Girondists, it was asserted, was to break up the great nation into little indepen- 
dent commonwealths, bound together only by a league like that which connects 
the Swiss cantons or the United States of Ameneca. The great obstacle in 
the way of this pernicious design was the influence of Paris. To strengthen 
| the influence of Pars ought therefore to be the chief object of every patriot 
| The accusation brought against the leaders of the Girondist party was a 
mere calumny. They were undoubtedly desirous to prevent the capital from 
dommeering over the republic, and would gladly have seen the Convention re- 
moved for a time to some provincial town, or placed under the protection of a 
\/trusty guard, which might have-overawedthe Parisian mob; but there is not 
the slightest reason to suspect them of any design agtinst the unity of the 
| state Barere, however, really was a federalist, and, we are inclined to be- 
| eve, the only federalist in the Convention. As far as a man so unstable and ser- 
| vile can be said to have féit any preference for any form of government, he felt a 
| preference for federal government. He was born under the Pyrenees ; he was 
\|s Gascon of the Gaseons, one of a people strongly distinguished by intellecta- 
al and moral character, by manners, by modes of speech, by aecent, and by 
physiognomy, from the French of the Seme and of the Loire ; and he had many 
| of the peculiarities of the race to which be belonged) When be first left his 
| own province he had attained his thirty-fourth year, and had acquired a high 
\Ihoeat reputation for eloquence and literature. He had then visited Paris for 
| the first time. He had found himself in a new world. His feelings were those 
| of a banished man. It is clear also that he had been by no means without his 
| share of the small disappointments and huwihations sv often experienced by 
on of letters who, elated by provincial applause, venture to display their pow- 
lers before the fastidious critics of a capital. On the other hand, whenever he 
| revisited the mountains among which he had been born, be found himself an ob- 
lihect of general admiration. His dislike of Paris, and his partiality to his na- 
‘tive district, were therefore as strong and durable as any sentiments of a mind. 
| hike his could be. He long continued to maintam, that the ascendeney of oue 
great city was the bane of France; that the superiority of taste and intelli- 
_ gence which it was the fashion to ascribe to the inhabitants of that city were 
‘wholly imagimary ; and that the nation would never erijoy a really gov- 
ernment till the Aisatian people, the Brevon people, the of Bearn, the 
people of Provence, should have each an independent existence, and 
laws suited to its own tastes and habits. “To Pans he was unwilling to 
grant even the rank which Washington holds in the United States. He thought 
‘ut desirable that the congress of the French tederation should have no fixed 
place of meeting, but should sit sometimes at’ Rouen, sometimes at Bordeaux, 
‘sometimes at his own Toulouse. 
_ Animated by such feelings, he was, til] the close of May 1793, a Girondist, 
| an ultra-~Girondist. tte exclaimed against those impure and bloodthirsty 
| meu who wished to make the public danger a pretext jor creelty and rapine. 
\* Peril,”’ he said, “could be no excuse for crime. It is when the wind blows 
vnard, and the waves run high, that the anchor is most needed ; it is when a re- 
'volution is raging, that the great laws of morality are most necessary to the 
safety of a state.’ Of Marat he spoke with abborrence and contempt ; of the 
municipal authorities of Paris with just severity. He loudly complained that 
‘there were Frenchmen who paid to the Mountain that homage which was due 
‘to the Convention alone. When the establishment of the Revoluuonary Tri- 
buna! was first proposed, he himseli to Vergaiaud and Buzot, who strong- 
‘ly objected to that odious e. “It t be,” exclaimed Barére, * that 
‘men really attached to l:berty will imitate the most frightful excesses of des- 
|potism !”” He proved to the Convention, after his fashion, out of Salluet, that 


The King was no more. The leading Girondists had, by their conduct towards such arbitrary courts may indeed, for a time, be severe only on real crimmals, 


nim, lowered their character in the eyes both of friends and foes. ‘They stall, 
however, maintained the contest against the Mountatn, called for vengeance on 


must inevitably degenerate into instruments o: private cupidity and revenge. 
| When, on the tenth of March, the worst part of the population of Paris, made 


the assassins of September, and protested against the anarchical and sanguina- the first unsuccessful attempt to destroy the Girondisis, barére, eagerly called 


ry doctrines of Marat. For a time they seemed likely to prevail, As publi- 


| for vigorous measures of re and punishment. Onthe second of April, 


cists and orators they had no rivals in the Convention. They had with them, another attempt ef the Jacobs of Paris to usurp supreme dominion over the 
beyond all doubt, the great mayority both of the deputies and of the French na-| republic, was brought to the knowledge of the Couvention ; and again Barére 


tion. * hese advantages, it should seem, ought to have decided the event of 


‘spoke with warmth against the new tyranny which afflicted France, and de- 


the struggle. But the opposite spary had compensating advantages of a dif-| clared that the peuple of the ny would never crouch beneath the ty- 


ferent kind. The chiefs of the 


by eloquence or knowledge, had great audacity, activity and determination. | |the Convention w Id exert against the de 
‘The Convention and France were against them; but the mob of Paris, the|jenergy which had 


clubs of Paris, and the municipal government of Paris, were on their side. 
The policy of the Jacobins, in this situation, was to subject France to an aris- 


ountain, though not eminently distinguished) |ranny of one ambitious city. ~ He even proposed a resolution to the effect, that 


of the capital the same 
exerted agamst the tyrant Louis. We are assured that, 
in private as in public, he at thistime uniformly spoke with strong aversion of 
the Mountain. 


— 


tocracy infinitely worse than that aristocracy which had emigrated with the|| His apparent zeal for the cause of humanity and order had its reward. Early 
Count of Artois—to an aristocracy not of birth, not of wealth, net of education,|jin April came the tidings of 


Dumourier’s defection. This was a heavy blow 


be 
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‘to the Girendists. Dumourier was their general. His victories had thrown « 
lustre on the whole party ; his army, it had been hoped, would, in the worst, 


event, protect the deputies of the nation against the ragged pikemen of the gar- 


re'sof Paris. He was now a deserter and an exile; and those who had lately, 
aced their chief reliance on his support were compelled to join with — 


deadliest enemies in execrating his treason. At this pernlous conjpncture, it 


was resolved to appoint a Committee of Public Safety, and to arm that > we 


mittee with powers, small indeed when compared with those which it after- 
wards drew to itself, but still great and formidable. 


a master. The curse of Canaan was upon him. He was born a slave. Baseness 
‘was an instinet in him. The impulse which drove lim from a party in adversity to 
a party in prosperity, was as irresistible as that which drives the cuckoo and the 
swallow towards the sun when the dark and cold months are approaching. The 
law which doomed him to be the humble attendant of stronger spirits resembled 
ithe law which binds the pilot-fish to the shark. ‘Ken ye,” said a siurewd 
‘Scotch lord, who was asked his opinion of James the First; “ Ken ye a John 
lApe’ If | have Jacko by the collar, I can make him bite you; but if you 


The moderate party, re-| bave Jacko, you can make him bite me.”’ Just such a creature was Barere. 


elected him aj[n the hands of the Girondists he would have been eager to proseribe the Ja- 
He) cobins ; he was just as ready, in the gripe of the Jacobins, to proscribe the Gi- 
On .he fidelity of such a man. the heads of the Mountain could not, 


garding Barére as a representative of their feelings and op 
member. In his new situation he soon began to make himself useful. 
brought to the deliberations of the Committee, not indeed the knowledge or| rondists 
the ability of a great statesman, but a tongue and a pen which, if others would) of course, reckon ; but they valued their conquest as the very easy and not 
only supply ideas, never paused for a want of words. His mind was a mere, very delicate lover in Congreve’s lively song valued the conquest of a prosti- 

n of cummunication between other minds It originated nothing ; it re-| tute of a different kind. Barére was, hke Chloe, false and common; but he 
tained nothing ; but it transmitted every thing. The post assigned to hum by, was, like Chloe, constant while possessed ; and they asked no more. They 
his colleagues was not really of the highest mnportance , but it was prominent. needed a service which he was perfectly competent to perform. Destitute as 
and drew the attention of ail Europe. When a great measure was to be brought je was of all the talents both ot an active and of a speculative statesman, he 
forward, when an account was to be rendered of an important event, he was, could with great facility draw up a report, or make a speech on any subject and 
generally the mouthpiece of the administration. He was therefore not unna- on any side. if other people would furnish facts and thoughts, he could al- 
turally considered, by persons who lived at a distance from the seat of govern- ways furnish phrases ; and this talent was absolutely at the command of his 
ment, and above all by foreigners who, while the war raged, knew France only owners for the time being. Nor had he excited any angry passion among those 
from Journals, as the head of that administration of which, in truth, he was only, to whom he had hitherto been opposed. ‘They felt no more hatred to hum than 
the secrezary and the spokesman. The author of the History of Europe, in they felt to the horses which dragged the cannon of the Duke of Brunswick 


our own Annual Registers, appears to have been completely under this delu-|.and of the Prince of Saxe-Coburg. The horses had only done according to 
sien. their kind, and would, if they fell into the hands of the French, drag with 
The conflict between the hostile parties was meanwhile fast approaching to a| equal vigour and equal docility the guns of the republic, and therefore ought 
Nelegates ap-| not merely to be spared, but to be well fed and curred. So was it with Ba. 


crisis. The temper of Paris grew daily fiercer and fiercer. 
He was of a nature so slow, that it might be doubted whether he could 


pointed by thirty-tive of the forty-eight wards of the city appeared at the bar rere. \ 
of the Convention, and demanded that Vergniaud, Brissot, Guadet, Gensonne, properly be an obyect of the hostility of reasonable beings. He had not been 
Barbaroux, Buzot, Pétion, Louvet, and many other deputies, sbould be expelled. an enemy; he was not now a fmend. But he had been an anncyance ; and 
This demand was disapproved by at least three-fourths of the Assembly, and, he would now be a help. 
when known in the depertments, called forth a general cry of indignation. Bor-- But though the heads of the Mountain pardoned this man, and admitted him 
deaux declared that it would stand by its representatives, and would, if neces- to partnership with themselves, it was not without exacting pledges such as 
sary, defend them by the sword against the tyranny of Paris. Lyons and Mar-| made it impossible for him, false and fickle as he was, ever again to find ad- 
seilles were animated by a similar spirit. ‘nese manifestations of public opin-| Mission into the ranks which he had deserted. That was truly a terrible sa- 
ion gave courage to the majority of the Convention. Thanks were voted to| crament by which they admitted the apostate mto the communion. They de- 
the people of tordeaux for their patriotic declaration, and a commission con-. manded of him that he should himsel! take the most prominent part in| mur- 
sisting of twelve members was appointed for the purpose of investigating the dering his old friends. To refyse was as much as his lie was worth. But 
conduct of the municipal authorities of Paris; and was empowered to place what 1s life worth when it is only one long agony of remorse and shame ' 
under arrest such persons as:should appear to have been concerned in any plot These, however, are feelings of which it is idle to talk, when we are consider- 
against the autho.ity of the Convenuon. This measure was adopted on the ig the conduct of such 4 man as Barere. He undertook the task, mounted 
motion of Barere. | the tribune, and told the Convention that the time was come for taking the 
A few days of stormy excitement and profound anxiety followed ; and then) stern attitude ef justice, and for striking at all conspirators without distine- 
came thecrash. On the thirty-first et May the mob of Paris rose ; the palace tion. He then moved that Buzot, Barbaroux, Petion, aud thirteen other depu- 
of the Tuileries was besieged by a vast array of pikes; the majority of (he de- ter, should be placed out of the pale of the law, or, in other words, beheaded 
puties, after vain struggl. s and remonstrances, yielded \o violence, and suffered Without a trial ; and that Vergniaud, Guadet. Gensonne, and six others should 
tae Mountain to carry a decree for the suspeasion und arrest of the deputies, be Impeacted. Phe motion was carried without debate. 
whom the wards of the capital had accused. We have already seen with what effrontery Barere has demed, in these Me- 
During this contest, Barere had been tossed backwards and forwards be | Moirs, that he took any part against the Gurondisis. This demal, we think, 
tween the two raging factions. His teelings, iauguid and unsteady as they “4s ‘he only thing wanting to make his infamy complete. The most impudent 
always were, drew him to the Girondists ; but he was awed by the vigour and, 0 all lies was a ht companion for the foulest of all murders. 
determination of the Mountain. At one moment he held high and firm lan-  Barére, however, had not yet earned his pardon. The Jacobin party con- 
guage, complained that the Convention was not free, and protested against the, tained one gang which, even in that party, was pre-eminent in every mean and 
validity of any vote passed under coercion. At another moment he proposed every savage vice, a gang so low-minded and so inhuman, that, compared with 
to conciliate the Parisians by abolishing that commission of twelve which he them, Robespierre might be called magnanimous and merciful. Of these 
had himself proposed only a few days before; and himself drew up a paper wretches Hebert was perhaps the best representative. His favourite amuse- 
condemning the very measures which had been adopted at his own instance.) ment was to torment and insult the miserable remains of that great family 
and eulogizing the public spirit of the insurgents. To do him justice, it was) which, having ruled France during eight hundred years, had now become an 
uot without some symptoms of shame that he read this document from the tri- objec: of pity to the humblest artusan or peasant. The influence of this man. 
bune, where he had so often expressed very different sentiments. It is said) and vf men like him, induced the Committee of Public Safety to determine 
that, at some passages, he was seen to blush. It may have been so; he was) that Mane Antoinette should be sent to the scaffold. Barére was again sum- 
still in his noviciate of infamy. |'moned to his duty. Only four days after he had proposed the decrees against 
Some days later he proposed that hostages for the personal safety of the ac- the Girondist deputies he again mounted the tribune, in order to move that 
cused deputies should be sent to the departments, and offered to be himself one, Lue Queen should be brought before the Revolutionary Tribunal. He was im- 
of those hostages. Nor do we in the least doubt that the offer was sincere. proving fast in the society of his new allies. When be asked for the heads of 
He would, we firmly believe, have thought himself far safer at Bbrdeaux o:| Vergniaud and Peuon, he had spoken like a man who had some slight sense of 
Marseilles than at Paris. His proposition, however, was not carried into effect, his own guilt and degradation ; he had said little, and that little had not been 
and he remained in the power of the victorious Mountain. vivlent. ‘The office of expatiating on the guilt of his old friends he had left to 
This was the great crisis of his life. Hitherto he had done nothing inexpia-| S#nt Just. Very different was Barere’s second appearance mn the character v1 
ble, nothing which marked him out as a much worse man than most of his col-| 4 accuser. He now cried out for blood in the eager tones of the true and 
leagues in the Convention. His voice had generally been on the side of mo- burning thurst, and raved against the Austrian woman with the virulence, na- 
derate measures. Had he bravely cast in his lot with the Girondists, and suf-) ‘ural to a coward who finds himseli at liberty to outrage that which he has 
fered with them, he would, like them, have had a not dishenourable place in, ‘eared and envied. We have already exposed the shameless mendacity with 
history. Had he, like the great body of deputies who meant weil, but who had “lich, in these Memonrs, he attempts to throw the blame of his own guilt on 
not the courage to expose themselves to martyruom, crouched quietly under the, ““e guiltless. . 
dominion of the triumphant minority, and suite.ed every motion of Robespierre,| 08 the way on which the fallen Queen was dragged, already more than half 
and Billaud to pass unopposed, he would have incurred no peculiar ignominy.| 44d, to her doom, Warere regaled Robespierre and some other Jacobins at a 
But it is probable that this course was not open tohim. He had been too pro-, tavern. Robespierre’s acceptance of the invitation caused some surprise to 
minent among the adversaries of the Mountain, to be admitted to quarter with-, those who knew how long and how bitterly it was his nature to hate. ‘ Ro- 
out making some atonement. It was necessary that, if he hoped to find par-, L€splerre of the party !"” muttered Saint Just. ** Barére is the only man whom 
don from his new lords, he should not be merely a silent and passive slave. Rovespierre has forgiven.’’ We have an account of this singular repast {rom 
What passed in private between him and them cannot be accurately related , %¢ 0! the guests. Robespierre condemned the senseless brutality with which 
but the result was soon apparent. ‘The Committee of Public Safety was re-| febert had conducted the proceedings against the Austrian woman, and, in 
newed. Several of the fiercest of the dominant faction, Couthon for example, talking on that subject, became so much excited that he broke his plate in the 
and St. Just, were substituted for more moderate politicians ; but Barére was iviolence of his gesticulauon. Barere exclaimed that the guillotine had cut a 
suffered to retain his seat at the Board. diplomatic knot which it might have been difficult to untie. In the intervals 
The indulgence with which he was treated excited the murmurs of some stern ibetween the Beaune and the Champagne, between the ragout of thrushes and 
and ardent zealois. Marat, in the very last words that he wrote, words not, ‘he partridge with truffles, he fervently preached his new political creed, “ The 
published till the dagger of Charlotte Corday had avenged France and man- ivessel of the revolution,’’ he said, ** can float into port only on waves of blood. 


kind, complained that a man who had no principles, whu was always on the side 
of the strongest, who had been a royalist, and who was ready, in case of a turn 


of fortune, to be a royalist again, should be entrusted with an important share), 


in the administration.* But the chiefs of the Mountain judged more correct 
They knew indeed, as well as Marat, that Barere was a man utterly with- 


out faith or steadiness ; that, if he could be said to have any political lean ng. || 


his leaning was not towards them; that he felt for the Gurondist party that 


faint and wavering sort of preference of which alone his uature was suscepti-)| 


ble ; and that, if he had been at liberty to make his choice, he would rathe: 
have murdered Robespierre and Danton, than Vergniaud and Gensonne. Bui 


We must begin with the members of the National Assembly and of the Legis- 
lative Assembly. ‘That rubbish must be swept away.” 

As he talked at table he talked inthe Convention. His peculiar style of ora- 
jtory was now formed. It was not altogether without ingenuity and liveliness. 
|But, in any other age or country, it would have been thought unfit for the de- 
liberations of a grave assembly, and still more unfit for state papers. But in 
\France, during the reign of the Convention, the old laws of composition were 
held in 4s much contempt as the old government or the old creed. Correct 
jand nobie diction belonged, like the etiquette of Versailles and the solemnities 
jof Notre Dame, to an age which had passed away. Just as a swarm of ephe- 
jmeral constitutions, democratic, directorial, and consular, sprang from the de- 
cay of the ancient monarchy ; just as a swarm of new Superstitions, the wor- 
iship of the Goddess of Reason, and the fooleries of the Theophilanthropists, 
sprang from the decay of the ancient Church ; even so, out of the decay of the 
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; they justly appreciated that levity which made him incapable alike of earnest love | 
‘F and of earnest hatred, and that meanness which made it necessary to him to have| 
* See the “ Publiciste” of the 14th of July 1793. Marat was stabbed on the evening| 
t of the 13th. I 
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ancient French eloquence, sprang news fashions of eloquence, for the under- 
standing of which new grammars and dictionaries were necessary. The same 
innovating spirit which altered the common phrases of salutation, which turned 
hundreds of Johns and Peters into Scwvolas and Anstogitons, and which ex- 
pelled Sunday and Monday, January and February, Lady-day and Christmas, 
from the ealendar, in order to substitute Decadi and Primidi, Nivose and Plu- 
viose, Feasts of opimion and Feasts of the Supreme Being, changed all the 
forms of official correspondence. [or the calm, guarded, aud sternly courteous 
language which governments had long been accustomed to employ, were sub- 
stituted pups, interjections, Ossiamic rants, rhetoric worthy only of a schoolboy, 
scurrility worthy only of a fishwife. Uf the phraseology which was now 
thought to be peculiarly well suited to a Report or a Mauitesto, Barere had a 


of # few franes to pay for a dinner, they expended with strict integrity the im- 
jmense revenue which they collected by every art of rapice ; and that they were 
jreads, in support of their cause, to mount the scaffold with as wueh indiffer- 
lence as they showed when they signed the death-warrants of aristocrats and 
priests. But no great party can be composed of such materials as these. It 
jis the inevitable law, that such zealots as we have described shall collect around 
them a multitude of slaves, of cowards, and of libertines, whose savage tem- 
ipers and licentivus appetites, withheld only by the dread of law and magistra- 


ty. A faction which, from whatever motive, relaxcs the great laws of morali- 
ty, is certain to be yoined by the most unmoral part of the community. This 
has been repeatedly proved in religious wars. ‘The war of the Holy Sepulchre, 


icy from the worst excesses, are called into full activity by the hope of unpuni- 
| 


greater command than any man of his ume ; and, during the short and sharp ithe Albigensian war, the Huguenot war. the Thirty Years’ war, all onginated 
paroxysin of the revolutionary delirium, passed for a great orator. When the i pious zeal. ‘That zeal inflawned the champions of the church to such a point, 
tit was over, he was considered as what he really was, a man of quick appre-| that they regarded all generosity to the vanquished as a sinful weakness. The 
hension and flueu: clocution, with no originality, with little information, and) infidel, the heretic, was to be ran down like a mad dog. No outrage commit ; 
with a taste as bad as his heart. His Reports were popularly called Carmag-| ted by the Catholic warrior on the miscreant enemy could deserve punishment. 
noles. A few months ago, we should have had some difficulty in conveying to) As soon as it was known that boundless license was thus given to barbarity 
an English reader an exact notion of the state papers to which this appellation and dissoluteness, thousands of wretches who cared nothing for the sacred 
was given. Fortunately a noble and distinguished person, whom her Majesty's) Cause, but who were eager to be exempted from the police of peaceful cities, 
Ministers have thought qualified to fill the most important post in the empire, and the discipline of well-governed camps, flocked to the standard of the faith. 
has made our task easy. Whoever has read Lord Ellenborough’s prociaina-) The men who had set up that standard were sincere, chaste, regardless of lu- 
uuons is able to form a complete idea of a Carmagnole. | cre, and perhaps, where only themseives were concerned, not unforgiving ; but 
The etlect which Barére’s discourses at one ume produced is notto be whol-| round that standard were assembled such gangs of fugues, ravishers, plunder- 
ly attributed to the perversion of the national taste. ‘The occasions on which) ¢rs, and ferocious bravoes, as were scarcely ever found under the flag of any 
he rose were frequently such as would have secured vo the worst speaker a fa- state engaged in a mere temporal quarre!. In a very similar way was the Ja- 
vourable hearing. When any military advantage had been gained, he was ge- cobin party composed. There was a small nucleus of enthusiasts ; round that 
nerally deputed by the Committee of Public Safety to announce the good "ucleus was gathered a vast mass of ignoble depravity ; and in all that mass, 
news. The hail resounded with as he mounted the tribune, holding tere was nothing so depraved and so iguoble as Barere. 
the despatches in his hand. Deputies and strangers listened with delight while) Then came those days, when the most barbarous of all codes was adminis- 
he told them that victory was the order of the day; that the guineas of Pitt tered by the most barbarous of all tribunals; when no man could greet his 
had been vainly lavished to hire machines six feet mgh, carrying guns, that neighbours, or say his prayers, or dress his hair, without danger of committing 
the flight of the Euglish leopard deserved to be celebrated by Tyrteus ; and a capital crime ; when smes lurked in every corner; when the guillotine was 
that the saltpetre duy out of the cellars of Paris had been tured into thunder, long and hard at work every morning ; when the jails were filled as close as 
whieh would crush the Titan brethren, George and Francis the hold of a slave-ship ; when the gutters ran foaming with blood into the 
Meanwhile the trial of the accused Girondists, who were under arrest at Pa-| Seme ; when it was death to be great-niece of a captain of the royal guards, or 
ris, came on. ‘They flattered themselves with a vain hope of escape. They half-brother of a doctor of the Sorbonue, to express a doubt whether assignats 
laced some reliance on their innocence, and some reliance on their eloquence. would not fail, to int that the English had been victorious in the action of the 
They thought that shame would suffice to restrain any man, however violent First of June, to have a copy of one of Burke's pamphicts locked up in a desk, 
and cruel, trom publicly committing the flagrant imquity of condemning them) to laugh at a Jacobin for taking the name of Cassius or Timoleon, or to call the 
to death. The Revolutionary ‘Tribunal was new to itstunctions. No member Fifth Sans culottide by its uld superstitious name of St. Matthew's Day. 
of the Convention had yet been executed ; and it was probable that the boldest)’ While the daily waggon-loads of victims were carried to their doom through 
Jacobin would shrink from bemg the first to violate the sanctity which was sup-| the streets of Parix, the Proconsuls whom the sovereign Committee had sent 
posed to belong to the representatives of the people. forth to the departments, revelled in au extravagance o1 crucity unknown even 
The proceedings lasted some days. Gensonne and Brissot defended them-| in the capital. The knife of the deadly machine rose and fell too slow fortheir 
selves with great ability and presence of mind against the vile Hebert and work of slaughter. Long rows of captives were mowed down with grape-shot. 
Chaumette, who appeared as accusers. ‘he eloquent voice of Vergnmiaud was Holes were made in the bottom of crowded barges — I.vons was turned into a 
heard forthe last time. He pleaded his own cause, and that of his friends, desert. At Arras even the cruel mercy of a speedy death was denied to the 
with such force of reason and elevation of sentiment that a murmur of pity and| prisoners. All down the Loire, from Saumur to the sex, great flocks of crows 
admiration rose from the audience. Nay, the court itself, not yet accustomed and kites feasted on naked corpses, twined together in hideous embraces. No 
to riot in daily carnage, showed signs of emotion. ‘The sitting was adjourned,|'merey was shown to sex or age. The number of voung lads and of girls of 
and a rumour went forth that there should be an acquittal. The Jacobins met, seventeen who were murdered by that execrable government, is to be reckoned 
breathing vengeance. Robespierre undertook to be their organ. He rose on) by hundreds. Babies torn from the breast were tussed from pike to pike along 
the following day in the Convention, and proposed a decree of such atrocity, the Jacobin ranks. One champion of liberty had his pockets well stuffed with 
that even among the acts of that year it can hardly be paralleled. By this de-, ears. Another swaggered about with the finger of a iutle child in his hat. A 
cree the trivunal was empowered to cut short the defence of the prisoners, to few months had sufficed to degrade France below the level of New Zealand. 
pronounce the case clear, and to pass immediate judgment. One deputy made I[t 1s absurd to say, that any amount of public danger can justify a system 
a faint opposition. Barere instantly sprang up to support Robespierre—Barere. like this, we do not say on Christian principles, we do not say on the principles 
the federalist; Barere, the author of that commission of Twelve which was of a high morality, but even on principles uf Machiavelian policy. It is true 
among the chief causes of the hatred borne by Paris to the Girondists ; Ba- |that great emergencies call for activi'y and vigtlance ; it Is true that they jus- 
rere, who in these Memoirs demes that he ever took any part against the Gi-' tly severity which, in ordinary times, would deserve the name of cruelty. 
rondists ; who lias the eifrontery to declare that he greatly loved and esteemed! But indiscriminate severity can never, under any circumstances, be useful. It 
Vergniaud. ‘The decree was passed ; and the tribunal, without suffering the! 1s plain that the whole efficacy of punishment depends on the care with which 
prisoners to conclude what they had to say, pronounced them guilty. the guilty are distinguished. Punistiment which strikes the guilty and the in- 
The following day was the saddest im the sad history of the Revolution, ‘Mcent promiscuously operates merely like « pesitience or a great convulsion 
jot nature, and has no more tendency to prevent offences, than the cholera, or 


The sufferers were so innocent, so brave, so eloquent, so accomplished, $0, a : 
young. Some of them were graceful and handsome youtis of six or seven))@ earthquake like that of Lisbon, would ave. ‘The energy for whieh the Ja- 
and twenty. Vergniaud and Gensonne were little more than thirty. They) cobin administration is praised was merely the energy of the Malay who mad- 


had been only a few months engaged in public affairs. In atew months the! dens himself with opiuin, draws his kmiie, aud runs a-muck through the streets, 
fame of their genius had filled Europe ; and they were to die for no crime but slashing nght and left at frends and foes. Such has never been the energy of 
this, that they had wished to combine order, justice, and mercy with freedom | truly great rulers ; of Elizabeth, for example, of Oliver, or of Fredenck. They 
Their great fault was want of courage. We mean want of political courage— Were not, indeed, scrupulous. But, had they been le-s scrupulous than they 
of that courage which is proof to clamour and obloquy, and which meets great Were, the strength and amplitude of their minds would have preserved them 
emergencies by darimg aud decisive measures. Alas! they had but too good) {rom crimes, such as those which the sinall men of the Committee of Public 
an opportunity of proving, that they did not want courage to endure with man- Satety took tor daring strokes of policy. The great Queen who sv long held 
lv cheerfulness the worst that could be iflicted by such tyrants as St. Just,, her own against foreign and domestic enemies, against temporal and spiritual 
and such slaves as Barere. arms , the great Protector who govermed with more than regal power, in des- 
They were not the only victims of the noble cause. Madame Roland fol-| pie both of royalists and republicans ; the great King who, with a beaten ar- 
lowed them to the scaffold with a spirit as heroic as their own, Her husband) my and an exhausted treasury, defended his little dominions to the last against 
was in a safe hiding-piace, but could not bear to survive her. His body was the united efforts of Russia, Austria, and France ; with what scorn would they 
found on the highroad, uear Rouen. He had fallen ou his sword. Condorcet have heard that it was impossible for them to sirke « salutary terror into the 
swallowed opium. At Bordeaux, the steel fell on the necks of the bold and) disaffected, without sending school-boys and scliool-girls to death by cart-loads 
quick-witted Guadet, and of Barbaroux, the chief of those enthusiasts from and boat-loads ! 
the Rhone whose valour, in the great crisis of the tenth of August, had turned)! The popular notion is, we believe, that the leading Terrorists were wicked 
back the tide of battle from the Louvre to the Tuileries Ina field near the Men, but, at the same time, great men. We cau see nothing great about them 
Garonne was found all that the wolves had left of Petion, once honoured, but thew wickedness. That their policy was daringly origmal is a valgar er- 
greatly indeed beyond his deserts, as the model of republican virtue. We are ror. ‘Their policy is as old as the oldest accounts which we have of human mis- 
far from regarding even the best of the Girondists with unmixed admiration ;) government. [t seemed new in France, and i the eighteenth century, only 
but history owes to them this honourable testimony, that, being free to choose Decause it had been long disused, for excellent reasvus, by the enlightened part 
whether they would be oppressors or victims, they deliberately and firmly re- of wankind. But it has prevailed, and still prev«ii>, 1 savage and half savage 
solved rather to suffer injustice than to inflict it. nations, and is the chiet cause which prevents such nations from tmuking ad- 
And now began that strange period known by the name of the Reign of Ter- vances towards civilisation, Thousands of deys,o! beys, of pachas, of rajahs, 
ror. The Jacobius had prevailed. This was their hour, and the power of of nabohs, have shown themselves as great masters of statecralt as the members 
darkness. The Convention was subjugated, and reduced to profound silence of the Commuttce of Public Safety. !ezzar, we nag ne was superior to any 
on the highest questions of state. ‘I'he sovereignty passed to the Committee of them in their own line. In fact, there 1s not a petty tyrant in Asia or Africa 


of Public Safety. ‘To the edicts framed by that Committee, the representativ 
aesembly did not venture to offer even the species of opposition which the an- 
cient Parliament had frequently offered,to the mandates of the ancient Kings 
Six persons Lad the chiet power in the small cabinet which now domineered 
over France—Robespierre, St. Just, Couthon, Callot, Billaud, and Barere. 


To some of these men, and of those who adhered to them, it is due to say, and mount soldiers by seizing on one man’s wool and linen, 
restraints of justice |an's horses and saddles, without compensation, is of all modes of governing 


that the fanaticisin which had emancipated them from the 


and compassion, had emancipated them also from the dominion of vulgar cu- 


pidity and of vulgar fear, that, while hardly knowing where to find an assignat | 


|But surely it requires no capacity beyond that of a barbarian or a child 


e so dull or so unlearned as uot to be fully qualitied for the business of Jacobin 


police and Jacobin finance. To behead people by scores without caring whe- 
ther they are guilty or innocent ; to wring money out of the rich by the —_ 
of jailers and executioners ; to rob the public creditor, and to put him to deat 

if he remonstrates ; to take loaves by force out of the bakers’ shops ; to clothe 
and on another 


the sunplest and most obvious. Of its morality we at present say eg 
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means like those which we have described, the Committee of Public Safety as in the whole breed of Neros, Caligulas, and Domitians whom he resembled, 
undoubtedly succeeded, for a short time, in enforcing profound submission, and voluptuousness was mingled with cruelty ; that he withdrew, twice in every de- 
in raising immense funds. But to enforce submission by butchery, and to raise cade, from tue work of blood to the smiling gardens of Clichy, and there for- 
funds by spoliation, is not statesmanship. The real statesman is he who, in got public cares in the madness of wine, and in the arms of courtesans, has 
troubled times, keeps down the turbulent without unnecessarily harassing the! often been repeated. M. Hippolyte Carnot does not altogether deny the truth 
well-atfected ; and who, when great pecuniary resources are needed, provides’ of these stories, but justly observes that Barére’s dissipation was not carried to 
for the public exigencies withuut violating the security of property, and drying} such a point as to interfere with his industry. Nothing can be more true. Ba- 
up the sources of future prosperity. Such a statesman, we are confident, night, rére was by no means so much addicted to debauchery as to neglect the work of 
in 1793, have preserved the independence of France, without shedding a drop) murder. it was his boast that, even during his hours of recreation, he cut out 
of innocent blood, without plundering a sing!e wareheuse. Unhappily, the Re- work for the Revolutionary Tribunal. ‘To those who expressed a fear that his 
public was subject to men who were mere demagogues, and in no sense states- exertions would hurt his health, he gaily auswered that he was less busy than 
men. They could declaim ata club. ‘lhey could lead a rabble to mischief. they thought ‘ The guillotine,” he said, ‘does all; the guillotine governs."’ 
But they had no skill to conduct the affairs of an empire. The want of skill For ourselves, we are much more disposed to look indulgently on the pleasures 
they supplied for a time by atrocity and blind violence. For legislative ability, which he allowed to himself, than on the pain which he inflicted on bis neigh- 
fiscal ability, diplomatic abiliy, they had one substitute, the guillotine. Indeed bours. 


their exceeding ignorance, and the barrenness of their inveution, are the best * Atque utinam his potius nugis tota illa dedisset 

excuse for their inurders and robberies. We really believe that they would not ‘Tempora swvitie, claras quibus abstulit urbi 

have cut so many throats, and picked so many pockets, if they had known how Ilustresque animas, impune ac vindice nullo.” 

to govern in any other way. | An unmoderate appetite for sensual gratifications is undoubtedly a blemish on 


That, under their administration, the war against the European Coalition the fame of Henry the Fourth, of Lord Somers, of Mr. Fox. But the vices of 
was successfully conducted, is true. But that war had been successfully con- honest men are the virtues of Barére.—{ To be continued } 
ducted after their = 4 Terror was now the order of the day when Brussels ve 
opened its gates to Dumourier. Terror had ceased to be the order of the day . Y J ‘ES 
and Lombardy were conquered by Bonaparte. ‘The truth is, —— 
that France was saved, not by the Commitiee of Public Safety. but by the en- Using the word dog as the ‘Turks and Persians do wien they say, “ dog of a 
ergy, patriotism, aud valour of the French people. Those high qualities were) Jew,” or “ dog of a Christian,” we take leave to style the lap-dog the dog of 
victorious in spite of the incapacity of rulers whose administration was 4 Us- dogs, iu order to mark the antipathy we bear to the most intolerable variety of 
sue, not merely of crimes, but of blunders. the canine species. ‘“e assert with the atmost deliberation and solemnity, 
We have not time to tell how the leaders of the savage faction at length be- that we would infinitely prefer to have the country over-run again with bears 
gan toavenge mankind on each other; how the craven Hebert was dragged and wolves, as it was in the days of the Heptarchy, than infested, as it now is 
wailing and trembling to his decom; how the nobler Danton, moved by a jate underthe House of Hanover, with those venomous little d tic 5, 
repentance, strove in vain to repair the evil which he had wrought, and half re- yclept lap-dogs. ‘The bear and the wolf were only to be met with in the woods 
deemed the great crime of September, by manfully encountering death in the, and wilds, where it was a man’s own fault if he went to meet them ; but the 
cause of mercy. lap-dog is a wild-beast which you must fly ‘o the woods and wilds to evord, for 
Our business is with Barére. In all those things he was not only consenting, he haunts the drawing-room and the boudoir ; the hearth-rug is his jungle ; 
but eagerly and joyously forward. Not merely was he one of the guilty ad-) the sofa his lair ; he maketh his den of embroidered cushions, and “ imitates the 
ministration. He was the man to whum was especially assigned the office of action of the tiger,” even in the soft situation from which he derives his name. 
proposing and defending outrages on justice and humanity, and of furnishing More lively by many degrees is our dread of a London lap dog than of a Ben- 
to atrocious schemes an appropriate garb of atrocious rodomontade. Barere, gal-tiger. A general battue of the race of pugs and poocles, Shocks. Snaps, 
first proclaimed froin the tribune of the Convention, that terror must be the or-| and Fidos, would be a splendid service tu the public ; and if the British sports- 
der of the day. It was by Barere that the Revolutionary Tribunal of Paris man isa patriot, this hint will not be given in vain. Hitherto, the diminutive 
was provided with the aid of a public accuser worthy of such a court, the infa-, size of this ferocious animal has screened him from the stroke of justice ; but 
mous Fouquier Tinville. It was Barere who, when oue of the old members of it ought to protect him no longer. ‘lhe flea is muinuter a great deal, yet cham- 
the National Assembly had been absolved by the Revolutionary Tribunal, gave bermaids are expressly commissioned to make war upon the flea, and extirpate 
orders that a fresh jury should be summoned. ‘ Acquit one of the National it from bed and blanket. In fact, the smaller a mischievous creature is, the 
Assembly !"" he cried. ‘* The tribunal is turning against the Revolution.” [t, more difficult is it to guard against its attacks, and it 1s consequently formidable 
is unnecessary to say that the prisoner’s head was soon in the basket. [t was) in an inverse proportion to its corporal dimensions. ‘There is nothing so spite- 
Barere who moved that the city of Lyons should be destroyed. “‘ Let the ful as the lap-dog ; in no animal creation are all the bad passions so completely 
plough,” he cried from the tribune, * pass over her. Let her name cease to developed or so shockingly conspicuous. Kancour, envy, jealousy, treachery, 
exist. The rebels are conquered ; but are they all exterminated! No weak- 4re amongst its ** minor morals,'’—the smallest graces of its character. It 
ness. No mercy. Let every one be smitten. ‘Two words will suffice to tell) possesses a forty-spinster power of malice and al! uncharitableness. 
the whole. Lyons made war on liberty ; Lyons is no more.”” When Toulon, ‘To give a mythological account of the origin of the breed, we should sup- 
was taken Barere came forward to announce the event. “ The conquest,” pose tue first lap-dog to have been the pet of those three virulent old maids, 
said the apostate Brissotine, ‘* won by the Mountain over the Brissotines, must the Furies, and to have followed their heeis, wita a collar of snakes round its 
be commemorated by a mark set on the place where Toulon once stood ‘The pretty neck, as its odious descendants wear pink mbbons. Perhaps the * Sty- 
national thunder must crush the house of every trader in the town.” When gian pug,” kept by the great wizard Agrippa, was the identical darling of Miss 
Camille Desmoulins, long distinguished among the republicans by zeal and abi- reg op and her sisters. Or, it is easy to conceive Cerberus to have been 
lity, dared to raise his eloquent voice against the Reige of Terrur, and to point the Fido of Queen Proserpine, and a charming little dear no doubt he was sport- 
out the close analogy between the government which then oppressed !rance ing about the Pandemonian drawing-room, and occasionally drawing * iron tears 
and the government of the worst of the Caesars, Barere rose to complain of down Pluto's cheek,” by snapping at his sable mayesty’s nose, or biting his roy- 
the weak compassion which tried to revive the hopes of the aristocracy. ** Who-| al thumb. 
ever,” he said, ‘is nobly born, is a man to be suspected. Every priest, every We never see a lady and her lap-dog without thinking of Beauty and the 
frequenter of the old court, every lawyer, every banker, is a man to be suspec-, Beast. It is observable that dogs of this description are actually prized for 
ted. Every person who grumbles at the course which the Kevolution takes, is their ill-temper, for the fierceness of their bark, and their alacrity of biting,— 
aman to be suspected. ‘There are whole castes already tried and condemned. the very qualities for which, in a well-governed country, they would infallibly 
Their are callings which carry their doom with them. There are relations of be hanged ordrowned. Often have I been scared out of my wits by the wick- 
blood which the law regards with an evil eye Republicans of France !"| ed, vindictive suarl of one of these social plagues, aud then seen the creatures 
yelled the renegade Girondist, the old enemy of the Mountain—* Republicans, caressed and fondled, nay, presented with plum-cake and Naples biscuit, to re- 
of France! the Brissotines led you by gentle means to slavery. ‘I'he Moun-| ward his * vivacity,” his * spirit,” or his ** playfulness.” 
tain leads you by strong measures to freedom. Oh! who can count the evils | What would the Belindas think if for every Shock they harbour in their 
which a false compassion may produce!’ When the friends of Danton mus- drawing-rooms, the Barons and Sir Plumes were to cherish tarantulas, and visit 
tered courage to express a wish that the Convention would at least hear him, with favuurite adders, and pet scorpions in their pockets. I have often thought 
in his own defence, before it sent him to certain death, the voice of Barere was) of at least trying the effect of a lap-mouse or alap-spider, and requesting iy 
the loudest in opposition to their prayer. When the crimes of Lebon, one of fair fnends to admire its “ spirit,” its ‘ playfulness,” the ‘ vivacity” of the 
the worst, if not the very worst, of the vicegerents of the Committee of Pub- “ dear little creeping-thing,” or the “* poor sweet" reptile! 
lic Safety, had so madd ithe people of the Department of the North, that) Barbarous as fashionabie life is iu many a particular, it has no mcre savage 
they resorted to the desperate expedient of imploring the protection of the) custom than this of turning our saloons into kennels, and traming a breed ot 
Convention, Barere pleaded the cause of the accused tyrant, and threatened) dogs for the express purpose of frightening, worrying, snarling, at our guests 
the petitioners with the utmost vengeance of the government “ ‘These char- and acquaintance. ‘There are hare-hounds, fox-hounds, deer-hounds, but the 
ges,” he said, ** have been suggested by wily aristocrats. ‘Che man whocrush- lap-dog is 4 man-hound. He hunts me out of society. Ir rom one house | am 
es the of the people, though he may be hurried by his zeal into some, hunted by a villanous Dutch pug; from another chased by a King Charles to- 
excesses, can never be a proper object of censure. ‘Ihe proceedings of Lebon. wards whoin I feel an ungovernable propensity to act the part of a Cromwell ; 
may have been a little harsh as to form.” One of the small irregularities thus from a third | am terrified by a treacherous vixen of an Italian greyhound, 
gently censured was this: Lebon kept a wretched man a quarter of an hour un-, whose notorious perfidy has earned him the appellation ot Fidele. here is 
der the knife of the guillotine, in order to torment him, by reading to him, be-| one drawing-room in May Fau into which I have sworn on holy books never 
fore he was dispatched, a letter, the contents of which were supposed to be| again to set iy foot, without a dose of Prussic acid disguised in a biscuit, to 
such as would aggravate even the bitterness of death. ‘ But what,”’ proceed- bribe the lady's pet Cerberus, just as Virgil’s Sybil appeases his great original 
ed Bareére, * is not permitted to the hatred of a republican against aristocracy | at the gates of bell with a cake of Loney and morphine. 
How mauy generous sentiments atone for what may perhaps seem acr \ Instead of committing the care of Belinda’s Shock to Aniel, or any * delicate 
in the prosecution of public enemies! Kevolutionary measures are always to ure* i would make Caliban its guardian, or all the imps in Oreus. 
be spoken of with respect, Liberty is a virgin whose veil it is not lawful to) “ Ariel himself shall be the guard of Shock!’ Well, we certainly do see 
ift.”’ |\many 4 nuisance in this world in the enjoyment of august patronage, and uo- 
After this, it would be idle to dwell on facts which would indeed, of them- der high protectorates, and so let it be with lap-dogs. I would not be on bet- 
selves, suffice to render a name infamous, but which make no perceptible ad-| ter terms with them if they had all the daintiest sprites in Faery-land in their 
dition to the great infamy of Barére. It would be idle, for example, to relate terest. a 
how he, a man of letters, a member of an Academy of Inscriptions, was fore-,, ‘Their selfishness is detestable ; they engross the snuggest chairs in the room, 
most in that war against learning, art, and history which disgraced the Jacobin, and secure the best morsels on the table, and drink up all the cream at break- 
government ; how he recommended a general conflagration of libraries; how fast without the least regard to the duties of hospitality, or the commonest 
he proclaimed that all records of events anterior tu the Kevolution ought to be| principles of politeness. Notwithstanding the high society they move in, | 
destroyed ; how he laid waste the abbey of St. Dems, pulled down monuments, really think them the worst-bred dogs in the kingdom. If you want to see a 
consecrated by the veneration of ages, and scattered on the wind the dust of genuine specimen of “ low Life Above Stairs,’ just observe the behaviour ol 
ancieut Kings. He was, in trath, seldom so well employed as when he turned Lady Dogberry’s amiable pet, Cayenne, or Miss Curry’s Weasel! The form- 
jor a me ent from ssaking war on the living to make war on the dead. | er is the dear innocent whom | propose to treat some early day to plum cake 
Equa.i; ule would it be to dilate on his sensual excesses. That in Barére, |and Prussic acid If ever a dog was possessed by Beelzebub, that dogis Ca 
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yenne. He is just one little round lump of fiery red pepper, with the irritabili- 
ty of a wasp, the pugnacity of a bull-dog, and the animus of a musquito. He 
bit my toe to the bone one evening without the slightest provocation in life 
By the merest accident, while conversing with his mistress, | placed iy heed. 
less foot on the edge of the stool where he was apparently reposing like a bishoy, 
or mitred abbot after refection. 

* Gnrrllrr—gourrilrrr—" then a snap and a bite that went through boot, stock- 
ing, skin, flesh, to the bone [think he has earned the Prussic ' 
He shall have t, by the hatred | bear his entire race ; he shall have i be- 
jore the present season is over, or may the next bite of a lap-dog snap off my 


head. 


|\which have prescribed and ruled your after pursuits. Whereas |, as you well 
||know, was a bold, strong, audacious boy, ever ready for play, still more ready 
‘itor mischief; for anything, in short, rather than for sedentary occupation. 
| With vigorous health, active limbs, anda sanguine disposition, none but a 
| power to which | must be subservient could prevent me, even in my earliest 
years, from dashing into the profound of extravagant project and the full 
jrange of wild adventure. In this, | feel persuaded, | have been only like all 
| other lads of a similar temperament, when favourable opportunities have been 
| presented to them for the gratification of strong desires. In short, I have met 
with too many like myself to doubt it, aed | am sure your cooler judgment 
|willmduce you to comende with me 

| Shall I be thought to mdulge in a garrulous spirit, if | attempt now to give 


My Lady Dogberry, | must further acquaint the reader, acted upon the oc- 
casion | refer to, im the usual way in which ladies act, who keep misctievou-|/you a few reminiscences of the feelings which, im youth, urged me to iy first 


curs in collars to torment and worry their acquaintance. Nota pang did my)|great step in life; and accompany them with some accounts of the little ad- 
sufferings cost her ; not one expression of regret did she utter, except for the ventures sn which | was engaged,—or will you accept them as an additional 
execrabie whelp, who having prerced my foot through and throagh wrth his)|page im that book of the humeu heart, which you have so faithfully studied ! 
fangs, ded with the iustimet ot a cowardly assassin, and tok shelter under. Conscience whispers that there is, in my motives, a little of the former, for we 
table, stull uttering bis ludeous ** Ginerillerril—gnerelieer.” know of old that the relation of past adventures is one of the most cherished 
* My poor Cayenne ' how tnghtened he is! he never could endure patent) indulgences of age, and that to recount them is half to expenence them a se- 
leather. Come, poor fellow! Come, Cayenne!" And Cayenne came at|/cond tune , but vanity cousoles me with the idea that | may impart a portion of 
length, with another * Guerrlir,” from forth his sanetuaty and iad lots ot Na-| the latter. Moreover, the garden before my little cottage is well planted, and 
ples biscuit and cream to encourage and console hun. | liave finished the walks and the grass-plot. I have literally nothing to do, 
There ts another charge which | have to bring against these four-footed pests|\and my heart tells me that ail 1 write will be read by you with patience, if not 
of society. From ull that [ have seen and heard of their babits and practices, with pleasore. So here goes 
i aim tally convinced that avarice 1s one of their vices, if uot their ruling pas. As | donot like tale-telling by halves, even to those who already know many 
sion. People may suule at the notion of an avaricious poodle, or a covetous| of the particulars, [ will begin at the beginning for regularity’s sake, and coim- 
italian greyhound, but observation has assured me that these offensive cobs) mence my story, by saying that my father was from the old country. He was, 
are as sordid and self-mterested as pug or man can be. The fact is that being what was there termed, a yeoman, which means, one who cultivates a small 
irequently remembered in the walls and codicils of their fond mistresses, like all) landed property of his own. He had received an excellent classical and prac- 
greedy expectaots of such posthumous favours, they entertain the utmost spite) veal education at a neighbouring grammar-scheol, and had a strong turn for 
against rivals of all descriptions, whether a servant or a sqaurel, a maid of a agriculture. which last he exercised upon the farm which he possessed in une 
magpie, the parson or the parrot, the grandchild or the guest. Why, I have//of the northern counties of England. My mother | never knew,—she died in 
kuown 4 lap-dog made residuary legatee '! And when a gentlewoman’s pro- igiving birth to me. ‘This, the first and greatest misfortune that ever befel my 
perly goes to the dogs, one sees no reason why a dog should not be even her remaining parent, altogether unsettled lis quiet. Every thing looked desolate 
executor, or obtain letters of administration, | around hum from that period, and he resolved to sell his property, to abandon 
I myself looked forward for many years \o be remembered iu the last will and! scenes which reminded lim of lost happiness, and to divert his melancholy by 
testament of an ancient female relative in Berkshire ; but | have long renounce | active exertion in cultivating a new pm | in America. In vain his only brother, 
ed every hope of such good-luck, her lap-dog is so keen a fortune-hunter, and||who had settled as a merchantin Hull, endeavoured to dissuade him; being 
has acquired such a complete ascendancy over her. 1 know | shall be cut oul a resolute man,—in fact, determined almost to obstinacy,—and having made 
by Tartar; he will be lett 4 handsome legacy, some fair annuity tor life, and |) op his mind on the subject, he speedily settled his afiairs, and embarked at 
shall probably inhernt the fauuly Bible, wih ten pounds fora mourning ring) Liverpool, with myself and a nurse, for Boston, where m dune time we arrived. 
‘The old lady believes Tartar to be an angel in the shape of a bloated pug, He was not loug in concluding the purchase of a large lot of nearly unclear - 
whereas | know lim to be the most worlaly-minded whelp that ever lapped) ed ground, vpou which le deterained to spend his capital freely, and to culti- 
creaim out of a china saucer, although he waddled to church twice on Sundays) vate the land with all the skill wich he possessed. ‘To this resolution he was 
sud once ov the Wednesdays aud holidays, just as regularly as lus mistress, instigated by two motives; one was, by active and useful employment, to sub- 
who is a pattern of devotion, but a lithe Puseyitically given. ‘Tartar has just||due the depression of spirits which Le experienced in every moment of leisure, 
asumuch idea of Christianity as a blue fox in Nova Zembla, yet he never barks! through the remembrance of my mother, for whom he had felt the tenderest 
durmg divine service, and seldom sleeps, let the sermon be ever so tedious, atlection; the other was the effect of a very pardonable vanity, which urged 
which, | am pertectly certain, is to show his superionty to me, who am oeca- him to exhibit his very unconmon information and experience in agricultural 
sionally caught napping when the discourse runs to a sixteenth or seventeenth) matters, aud to eucourage a sunilar exertion aimong the cultivators of the soil 
uead. Nothing can injure tne more in the good lady's opinion, and she vever!/in the surrounding country. need not tell you how he succeeded in this 
omits contrasting my somnolency with ‘Tartar’s apparent attention. She pats) latter case ; you know the district well, and you are also aware that to him, in 
hums on lis odious fat sides and says, ** Good litle dog, best of little dogs, you) a great measure, may be ascribed the very superior condition of the lands which 


didu’t sleep in church to-day, you didn’t think Mr. Drawlington’s sermon | that district presents. 
long.” || In my childhood and youth I was very like my mother, which endeared me 


Yet, if were Mr. Drawlington, I would infinitely prefer passing an hour, like|;much in my father's aflection. But, besides the goodness of his edacation, be 
the prophet Daniel, in a lion's den, than venture the up of my finger within|/had also a strong understanding and great firmvess of mind; therefore, al- 
reach of this same Tartar, when he isathis chicken, or his sweetbread. He though loving me with the most paternal feelings, he was carefully on his 
would suap off the nose of Dr. Pusey himself, yet this wretched little canine! guard that his affection should not manifest itself im myudicious indulgence ; 
‘Tartuffe will assuredly oust me out of a good hundred a year. 'and, while he bestowed on me all the tender care which, as the only pledge 

And now, abominable breed of lap-dogs, whatever climes produce you, what-| that a beloved wife had left him, was showered upon me with an unspari 
ever collars you wear, whatever mistresses cocker and doat on you for your|/hand and an overflowing heart, he had especial solicitade to make me healthy 
hateful qualiues, whatever maids comb you, footmen follow you, or parsons, by exercise, robust by endurance, and industrious by habit. My constitution 
preach unto you,—! have expressed my sentiments,—waddle off to your plum-|/was vigorous, from my birth ; my disposition was alweys cheerful, because 
cake or partridge with what appetites you may. ' my mind and body were continually turmshed with employment; my heart 


a | was always light, because my home was a happy abode to me; and, young 
RECOLLECTIONS OF A NAUTICAL LIFE. we I was, I felt towards my father as towards a kind and indulgent friend, be- 
Narrated by the late Capt Peregrine Reynolds, R.N., to lus old frend and schooileilow, | cause he always encouraged me to confide on him as such. Can it bewonder- 
vr. W.S. iarvey, Professor of Moral Philosophy in —— College. pm San. thal uy spirits were always exuberant, and my ections frequently 
When was old enough to be sent to school, I was fixed at the academy 
j - 
Shak’ E. | where I afterwards became acquamted with you, my respected iniend. My fa- 
© They that go down to the sea in ships, that do business in great waters, thes« see] | ther, before he placed me there, had made the most careful coyunee te Ke 
the works of the Lord, aud His wonders im the deep.”—Psatm CVI. |jcharacter and that of our old principal, Monson, and having once satisfied him- 
Do you remember, my dear Harvey, that when, a short tume ago, | was ex-) self on those pots, he resolved never tu distract my attention by change of 
ercising the traveller’s privilege of detailing the “ hairbreadth “scapes,” and) /S°enes of of places ; so that I gradually became the oldest scholar of the esta- 
woudrous adventures “by tlood and field,” in which it had been my fortune, blishment, and a person of no small importance, not only among my school- 
tu be engaged, you expressed considerable surprise that I could sull feel plea-||‘ellows, but even in the eyes of the venerable principal hunself, 

sure in the memories of a sea life! Do you remember remarking thatil it hadj| How well do I remember, my dear Harvey, your little, spare, delicate 
been your lot tv encounter so discouraging a beginning in nautical adventures, |figure, pale face, and hectic flush, as old Monson brought you into the play- 
you thought you could have shrunk mto the merest hovel, and could Lave tel-| ground, and entrusted you to my protection ; your blue eyes turned up towards 
lowed the meanest of occupations, rather than continue in so dangerous, soj)me, and then surveying my dunensions, at the word “ protection,” as if to 
laborious, so unsettled a course of life? I recollect’ that at the tine | uuly | judge of my capability tor such a charge. How, at first, you shrank from my 
smiled at your remark,—being too eagerly engaged in the recital of tue sub-jjadvances, with an aur of timidity, or as if you thought it incompatible for your 
ject then on the tapis; but 1 have since thought much about it. ljage and mune lo associate together; yet how, by degrees, you drew up to- 
‘That such surprise would be the feeling of ninety-nine out of every hun- oe me, as if the introduction had given you the right of shelter under my 

dred, particularly of those who have never braved the ocean, | am not prepared] | prowess. 
to dispute ; but that you, who have been so close an observer of human na | But why need | dwell on these things, or on the events of the next six years, 
wure, and who have seldom beeu much astray in your jadgment, should arrive, | dare say you will no more forget my unlucky pranks and battles, my bruises 
at such a conclusion, raises, | own, considerable surprise on my part. You|jout of school, and my floggings within ut, than | shall lose the recollection of 


must be aware that it is not the wild euterprise, the continual coange, er the)/your mild and gentle disposition, your persevering industry, the rectitude of 
danger, that deters the uund from the adoption of any particular course of 
life; on the contrary, an effect, which is the very reverse of dislike, is often 
produced by those circumstances. As well might you wonder that the Cha- 
mois-hunter of Switzerland is not deterred from continuing the chase, which 
we find to constitate the principal pleasure of his life, because his adventures; 
are so terrific, and his salety is so precarious, that he daily sees his co:npanions, 
perisi before his eyes, and has scarcely a hope or a wish for a milder fate for 
himself. It is the exeetement that gives the charm, which no sense of danger 
or of difficulty can allay. ‘The spirit of enterprise 1s natural to man,—and it 
1s you, not J, who form an exception to the general principle. It is you, whose 


habits of quiet yet intense study have been formed in early youth, who have 
been bred up in the uudet of sag s and philosophers, and whose notious have 
been fostered by the delicate frame, and its concomitant, a tiaud disposition,}| 


your principles, and the discrimination of your uuderstandin . Let me rather 
keep to the matter in hand—the origin of my nautical inclinations. 

You must have well known the copy of Hackluyt’s voyages, which our old 
masier had in his library plentifully adorned with cuts. Over those cuts | 
jused to pore, whenever | could get hold of the book ; from them I turned to 
the text, to gain a fuller explanation of any thing which I could not well under- 
siand in the pictures, and by degrees I found myself over head and ears in- 
volved in voyages, adventures, cifficulties, discoveries, and acquisitions ; in 
short, | imbibed a most intense and vehement desire for a nautical life; | be- 
came a castle-builder, aod all my day-dreams, to say nothing of those of the 
night, rau upon scenes connected with a sailor's life. 1 may say that the pas- 
sion raged like a fire within me; and even you, who knew my iamest soul, aud 
who could sway my wayward fancies better than any one else, even your re- 
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monstrances and affectionate dissuasions failed to weaken my purpose. But) wecessary to cut them away, on account of the violence of the gale, and of the 
80 it is in every determination of our nature, a resvlution once formed and de-| dreadtul pitching and rollmg of the vessel. The foresail, close-reeied, was 
cided, only becomes the stronger for opposition, which, like tuel added to flame, then set, and she was put before the wind, with the intent to get into the 
does but increase the intensity of the heat. ‘Clyde. This was wrong, and it proved the greatest misfortune. ‘The wind 
The death of my excellent and | ted parent, at the very time that | had again veered more to the west, and a tremendous sea striking our larboard 
made up my mind to address him on the subject, at first stunned and over- quarter, carried away our rudder. The shock threw the helmsman over the 
whelmed me with grief. For a time the dreadful feeling was upon me that | jwheel, who, in his descent, knocked me over, and then for the first time I be- 
was an orphan, in a strange land, and without a relative. A desolating sen-| came sensible of our really dangerous situation. We were now adritt upon a 
sation it was, and overpowering during its preponderance. ‘The sorrows of raging sea, at the entire mercy of the winds and waves; the men were ex- 
youth, however, are easily assuaged ; my master passion over-ruled every other) hausted by the length and severity of their previous labours, the ship was 
feeling, and after the first burst of griet had subsided, | began to think of the leaky with straiming, and incapable of guidance, and we were without the 
increased probability of executing my heartfelt wish. | power to set about any temporary expedient. Death seemed to threaten us 
Tn a few months my uncle, who was now become my sole guardian and pro-| ou every side, except when the solitary and forlorn hope suggested that we 
tector, arrived in America, for the purpose of transacting some mereanule al-| might yet drive into smoother water. 
fairs of his own, of disposing of the property which, by my father’s death, had) Vain hope! Her fate was decided. For fear of the worst, it now became 
devolved on me, and of taking me back with him to Magland, with a view to| necessary to get the boats out; and this in the state of the weather, of the 
superintend the completion of my education, and to strengthen my conuexions ship, and of the people, was a most ditticult task ; we were sometimes before 
with my own kindred. And how can [ forget the real anguish | expericnced, the wind, sometimes broached to, a mere helpless drifting log upon the water, 
at the thought of parting from my quiet and attached triend and protege! Not the sea driving in complete sheets over the decks, and the footing hardly possi- 
the prospect of visiting the splendid mother country, of which | had formed so) ble even to experienced seamen. ‘The operation was nevertheless accomplish- 
magnificent an idea, not the anticipated pleasure of crossing the sea, ny favourite ed, without the loss of any but the jolly boat, which, together with the davits, 
element ; not even the increased hope of attaining the profession for which my iad been washed away from the stern, when we lost our rudder. 
soul so anxiously longed, could console me for the loss of the peaceful and gen Our hopes and fears were too soon swallowed up in horrible reality, as we 
tle friend, who had so frequently soothed me in my moments of Irritation, Who) perceived the vessel gradually, but too surely, nearing the Craig of Ailsa, a 
had advised me when the head was not tellowing the dictates of the heart, and jarge circular mass of rock m the midst of the sea, against which the waves 
who had assisted me in every difficulty, whether scholastic or personal. Well, were dashing in fury, and driving the white foam and spray many fathoms 


—well indeed, may I say with the poet— _ above its summit. The master now ordered every one to get into the boats, 
“ Friendship! mysterious cement of the soul, | and endeavour to make towards the north-east. All obeyed the injunction ,— 

Sweetener of hope, and solder of society, my poor uncle, sinking under the consciousness that the little all of his orphan 

I owe thee much !"’ nephew was fast approaching to destruction under his guardianship, and that 


The hours that we continued to remain together seemed too short for us ¥en the life itself, of ali around, was held but by a frail tenure. My feelings 
We promised to each other perpetual and unalterable attachment ; you im- “eTe like those of a person in a dream; I seemed to be sensible that all these 
plored me to deliberate, before | should determine upon a course which seemed. dreadful scenes were about me, but as if | doubted their reality. We got into 
to you beset only with dangers and hardships, and particularly perilous to the boats, however, which were beating frightfully against the vessel's side, 

hardy lads ; aud my anxiety for you was, lest your meek spirit should be 4 waited but for the old master to join us, that we might shove off for Lhe 
by boisterous insolence, when | could no longer be near to fight your S#ore ; When, to our consternation as well as sorrow, the veteran refused to 
battles. Part, however, we must. My uncle, who had lost no time in settling COMO We begged and intreated, but he calmly declared his determination 
our affairs, sold all the property that my father had possessed, and turned 1“ Share the fate of his vessel, whatever mmght become of her. Betore further 
into merchandise, with which he freighted the vessel that was to take us to, SMeustrances could be made, or more forcible steps taken to alter his reso- 
nd ; aud, amidst sighs and tears, protestations and hopes, I left you and! lution, he suddenly cut the painter of the last boat, waved lus hat, fervently 

the shores of America for many a year. cried, * God bless you all,” and we never saw him more from that hour. 

And now | come to the disaster which attended my very first experience of We tollowed his instructions, however, in endeavourmg to get towards te 
a sailor's life; that adventure, in fact, which, according to your estimation,) 4Y!uire coast, but had shortly the melancholy opportunity of seeing the poor 
ought to have crushed for ever the seeds of that nautical spirit which were) Mary Jane dash right agaist the Ailsa Craig, where she went into a thousaud 
then germinating, and which have so frequently drawn from you that expres-| pieces, and gave a watery grave to a brave old seaman, who loved his ship 
sion of surprise to which | alluded at the commencement of this narrative. uke his child. For our own parts, after many hours of hard labour, in which 

We departed from Boston, as you may recollect, about the middle of Au-| “!! partook except my uncle, who had sunk into insensivility, we were so lor- 
gust, a delightful period im the present times, but at the time of my return to uate as to get into a small bay to the northward of Kirkoswald. ‘The inha- 
England, a voyage across the Atlantic was both more tedious and more for OM@uts of the neighbourhood had for some time observed us, and awated our 
midable. We did not near the European shore tll the latter end of Septem- lauding ; they received us with every demonstration of kindness, and every 
ber, and, unfortunately, were overtaken by a tremendous gale from the west- comfort which it was im their power to administer was cheerfully accorded. In 
ward, just as we made the northern coast of Ireland. At first the master (¥@ ume we proceeded, with heavy hearts indeed, and fearful retrospections of 
stooe out to sea again, as not daring to get too near a lee-shore iu so strong a the dangers we had encountered, yet still with feelings of gratitude to heaven 

le ; but the wind moderating, be put in again. Our destination was to! 'f our protection, and at length arrived at my uncle's residence at Hull. 

hitehaven, but hardly had we rounded the Malin head, which is the northern-- Many and deep were the regrets of the good man that his imaginary sagacity, 
most point of Ireland, ere it came ou again with redoubled violence. Full well, im turning all my inheritance imto valuable merchandise, had been the means ot 
do I recollect the visages of the honest master and my poor uncle. Insurances reducing ine to veggary. His upright soul long refused to be comforted. ‘The 
were not so frequently effected in those days as they are at present ; that great lreflection (hat the only child of his brother, whom he dearly loved, should be 
mark of foresight was too frequently and generally neglected ; in our case cast, from ease and affluence, upon a world of cares and ditiiculues, through 
there was not a single dollar insured either upon ship or cargo. She was deep-) that which he always termed his own mismanagement and imprudence, was 
laden and laboured heavily, so that the master durst not carry canvas on her! bitter to his sensible heart. * But no, my poor boy,” said he, * it shall not be 
to his wish, and all he could hope was that the wind might not come round, se. Through me you have lost your little all, and upon me you shail have the 
to the southward, and prevent his getting mto his port. In this the worthy man) mght to build up another inheritance. [will be to you, my dear Peregrine, as 
was doomed to be aisappointed—iniserably and fatally disappointed. | the parents whom you have lost, aud in nothing shall you tind a difference be- 

The gale had subsided considerably, and there was a lu//, though with a tween my owu children and yourself. You shall enter my counting-house 
heavy swell, indicative, in most cases, that the storm was over; we had been) withiny sons, and share equally with them, in whatsoever | may be blessed 
hove to during the worst of the weather, but now canvas was put on her, and with, by Divine Providence.” 
we proceeded. [t was night, and the vessel was slipping through the waterat Here was honest, pure, genume affection, and liberality | Without a 
a moderate rate, but rulling dreadfully. Suddenly sue was laid upon herbeaw thought that any thing could be objectionable to me in such an arrangement, 
ends, on the starboard side ; a tremendous crash ensued, aud she rose heavily fe consoled his benevolent heart with the idea that, although I had lost a parent 
up again, amidst the cries and dismay of the people upon her decks, mingled ‘aud a tortune, he could and would be to me the former, and supply the loss uf 
with the whistlimg of the wind, which now blew teinpestuously from the south. the latter. Excellent man! He little thought that the workings of my soul 
She had been taken aback by a sudden and violent gust, and by this catastrophe) were of so mixed a nature, and that the gratitude which | really felt tor lis 
she now presented a most dreadiul wreck. Her three topmasts had been, kindness was cheeked by my fears that I should not be permitted to follow the 
snapped close by the caps, and remained dangling by the rigging, as she rolled bent of ny own wild inclinations. Yes, my dear Harvey, that craving passion 
in the trough of a green and white sea, threateniug death or mutilation to any was as vehement as ever! Not the dangers from which | had just escaped, 
one who should be so hardy as to approach to clear them away. oot the dread of my uncle's displeasure, not the whispered recollection of your 

I was among the first of the passengers who appeared on deck at this crisis.| aflectionate remonstrances at parting, could diminish aught of that imsatiable 
The might was tearfully dark, except at moments when the white curl ov) longing after a course of life of whieh | had yet seen nothing but disastrous et- 
the tops of the waves made them awtully manilest; and the apparent gloom fects. For the present, however, J held my peace, not deemy it either pro- 
was increased by the flickering lights ot lanterns, which seemed to flit about) per or politic to urge a request, which was likely to be uppleasant at any time, 
from place to place, of their own volition. The howlmg of the wind, and the) but peeuliaily so now, with all our dangers and misfortunes green in my uncle's 
whistling sound as it passed through the blocks and parts of the ngging, the recollection. 

uff hailugs of the officers and seamen in the performance of their arduous) | was now in * the world’ assuredly, but it was a new world to me. ‘The 

uties, mingled in the blast, and the whole presented a scene which would have scenes, the habits, the manners in which | was now associated were all strange, 
appalled many a soul. Yet, will you believe 1t, Harvey! Yes, you will be- all essentially different from those about the quiet mansion of my father, im 
lieve it, that, although at first [ felt a confusion, I had not the slightest sensa-| Massachusetts, and from the noisy uniformity of our school im Boston. But 
tion of fear ou that occasion On the contrary, as soon as J had so far re- every thing around me, with which | came in collision, ** in thought, word, or 
covered from my first surprise as to ascertain the nature of the misfortune, | deed,’ added fuel tothe flame which burnt within me. Hull, or more properly, 
went up to the master and earnestly asked him if | could render any service | Kingston-upon-Hull, au important sea-port on the eastern coast of Wngland, 

His first reply was a short and angry * No,” and * Get out of the people’s|was constantly receiving into her capacious harbours, or sending forth wo ail 
way :"—but the kind-hearted old mau immediately checked himself, turned | parts of the world, well treighted vessels of every dimension and class; but 
round, and patted my head, saying, “ Yes, yes, my good boy,—go and relieve|\her chief commerce was to the ports of tue Baltic, or to the White Sea ; a few 
Bod at the lee-wheel, and that will give us a hand about the deck more use-| ships traded to the West Indies, to the Aimerican colonies, and to the Mediter- 
ful than yours.”” [ complied with alacrity, more pleased with the wea of be-| cauean; but the staple article was whale oil, and the strengih of her capital 
ing a useful member of the ship than apprehensive of any consequences that! was im the Greeuland and Davis’ Straits Whale-fishery. Here, every day, my 
t arise from the present misfortune. delighted heart and my searching eyes were gratified, by visiting some ves- 

he gale continued to blow with the utmost violence, and little could be) sel or other from foreign shores; my situation in iny uncle's counting-hou se 
done towards clearing away the wreck, until daylight should enable the mar-| even giving facilines tor the encouragement of that ever craving, never satis- 
ners to see their way ; 1 the meanwhile, though the vesse! was laid to, as weli||tied desire, to explore foreign and unknown regions of the earth. 
as could be done, yet having no way through the water, and a stroug windand|, Yet it was no consideration of wealth or emolument which caused that all- 
tide setting towards the north, we were driven to the leeward of Carrickfergus, || absorbing feeling within me; my romantic soul would have scorned the very 
into which it had been intended to runher. In the course of the day,| notion of motives so sordid. In truth, such ideas never entered into my head, 
much was in getting rid of the tupmasts and rigging, though it became} for, there, aspirations of a very diflexent nature ever had possession Besides 
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the voyages of old Hacklovt, I had read various others ; and Columbus and ed, therefore, very quietly during the winter; made no enquiries about ship- 
his suecessors from Spain, together with the Portuguese, Vasco de Gam», the ping, and sneceeded so far in soothing my poor uncle's apprehensions, that he 
adventurous Drake, Hudson, and many besides, completely haunted my brain gave me credit for endeavouring to overcome my predilections, and sometimes 
| was continually discovering new lands, taking possession in the name of my conferred wpon ime marks of approbation. for which my heart smote me grie- 
country, civilizing the natives, exploring the resources, legislating for the com- 'vously ; yet still I held fast to my resolution. 

munity, culuvating the soil ;—in short, doing wonders bevond the skill of | had carefully saved al! the money which my unele’s bounty liberally be - 
mortal man. Danger!—what was danger! Every distinguished man liad stowed upon me; and early on the morning of the 26th Feb., 17—, with a 
encountered and surmounted danger! it was a part of his task to which he beating heart, but a fixed will, I set off on foot for Whitby, distant about thirty 
inust necessarily be exposed! And why might it not be my fortune to arrive jules. With my purse in my pocket and my stick in my hand, | trudged ra- 
at as great a distinction as any who had gone before ine! [ had been ship- pidly along, determined to take no long rest until | should reach that seaport. 
wrecked et my very entry upon the stage of active life,—had there found imy- [| earned no luggage, therefore | had no ineumbrance to check the activity of 
self possessed of the requisite energies, and had escaped without harm,—a ‘my limbs. | arrived late at night, and very much fatigued, yet I did not re- 
plain proof that I was not born io be drowned. Thus did I argue, or rathe: ‘tire to bed at the little inn until I had enquired what ship was the first for 
with this kind of sophistry did I satisfy myself, at the age of fifteen. Greenland from this time. | was answered by the landlord. 

My impatience at last broke through all bounds, my eagerness could no “Oh! Besom Bob took the Circe out of the harbour this afternoon's tide. I 
longer be restrained. One afternoon | found my uncle in a more than usually dare say he'll clear to-morrow, or vext day at furthest ; and he’s sure to start 
cheerful mood, and | ventured to unfold my anxious wishes to him. [ told ifthere be but a captul of wind.” 
him how long and how earnestly I had desired to embrace a sea-liie,—how my — * And whois Besom Bob?” replied 1, surprised at the novelty of the name. 
purpose had been decided to obtain my dear father's permission, when he was | “ Why, where the d—1 are you from that don’t know Besom Bob! Every- 
so suddenly snatched away from me; [ assured him that my inclinations were body knows dam! The boldest fellow, and the luckiest fellow, and the best 
so strongly fixed upon the matterthat nothing could overcome them ;—!n short, fellow, that ever sailed out of Whitby, I'll be sworn !"’ : 
all my rhetoric was brought to bear iu favour of my scheme. I changed the conversation, determined to ask no more at present, but re- 

During this address, wich was uttered in hurried and cager tones, tremu- solved to see this Besom Bob in the morning. | therefore went off to my bed, 
jous with an agitation composed of hopes and fears, [| had not ventured to look where I dreamed of nothing but floatiry ice, monsters, which I called whales, 
up in my uncle's face. He beard me to an end without replying; Lat when at and huge brooms or besoms, mingling in the group 
the close of my speech | took courage to face-him, I perceived his brow knit) Next tmoraing | paid my biil, and walked away to a slop-seller’s store ; 
into a most formidable frown, and every feature indicating the deepest displea- bought a jacket and a pair of trowsers, which I put on immediately, promisin 
sure mixed with sorrow ; I felt his emotion in the tones of his reply. to fetch my other clothes away presently. Thus equipped, I went and four 

“ Wretched, unhappy boy,” said he, “I know but too well that your incli- Besom Bob. whose real name and designation was Capt. Scoles of the barque 
nations point to that desperate, that deplorable profession in life. How, in- Circe. 1 offered my services. He looked hard at me for a minute, and then 
deed, can I, even as an indifferent person,—to say nothing of the relation in demanded, 
which I stand towards you,—how indeed could | be ignorant of that which en-  — ™ Have you ever been at sea, my lad’ 
grosses your whole soul and actions! I have long seen it, but have purposely =“ Only a voya ge across the Atlantic,” repried I. 
abstained from noticing what I hoped you would never have the courage to “Ob, ho' A Yankee are you’ Where were you raised?” 
propose to me, end that it might gradually dieaway. Presumptuous boy'— In Massachusetts ; but both my parents are dead.”’ 
ilave you so soon forgot the signal deliverance which you have experienced! “* Poor lad '"" said he.“ Well, lets look at you ;—ean you goaloft !” 

‘To you, in particular, it should be a striking lesson, it should teach you that a,“ Yes," replied 1, readily and truly, “any where, in any weather.” 

sailur’s life is not particularly yours. Besides, it is unnecessary to you,—itis  “ Hem '—Ah!—Dare say. Smart boy! Those hands, youngster, never 
i mere tempting of Providence. Never speak of it again, for it shall never smelt much of tar, I faney—did they ’” 

have mew eomation.”” I made no reply. Atter considering a little, he looked keenly in my face, 

But | had now broken the ice, and stimulated by the incessant and keen (#5 one who had discovered all I would conceal. 
desires by which | was actuated, and trusting somewhat to his affection, | *“ Lookee, my lad, said he, *T can see as far into a millstone as the man 
ventured to urge the point with him. that trimmed it. | guess how the wind sets. But, howsomever, all that is 

Surely, Sur,” said J, “if these things were given as warnings, to avord a "thing to me; you shall have your frolic out. But first let me ask, are you 
sea-life, then all who follow it are tempters of Providence ; and all who en- Willing to strap to and work if I take you !” : 
courage it by pursuing foreign commerce have something to answer for, in ! protested my desire to be useful, aud he promptly replied, 
thus inducing poor and ignorant men to so desperate aud wicked a course. * Weill, my lad, 1 do think you will try your best; so come f and ri 
But you cannot think that to be the case, and [ trust that when you perceive enter your name; and it shall go hard but you shall know what a sailor's life 
how strong a predilection I have taken for the life, you will be pleased, at 's, before long, if you don’t know it already.” ; ; 
least, to permit me to try it.” __ I followed him in silence to his house, confounded at his penetration. I 

* You have tried 1, audacious boy !"’ cried he, tremulous with anger— “ you “igned articles, and received instructions to be waiting in the afternoon with 
have already ted it, and you ought to bless that All-merciful Being who ‘jy chest and bedding, when le would take me on board. I then went and 
saved you irom death, and gave you so awful a lesson against following the purchased necessaries, of the nature of which | was well acquainted, through 
bent of a childish desire. Do not urge it, Peregrine ; you are all that remains ™y experience in Hull;—kept my appointment with Capt. Scoles, went on 
of wy dear deceased brother, and I cannot, I will not, hear another word upon bo#rd with him ;—up went tLe anchor,—and off we were, under a press of 
so ungrateful, so distressing a subject.” canvas, with a fine southerly breeze, for Greenland, to the whale fishery. 

I again repeated that if he would but allow me one trial, I would candidly Capt. Seoles, or Besom Bob, as he was popularly called, was a remarkable 
declare my feelings upon it, and should feel no shame in returning to the desk, character He——, but he ought not to come in at the end ef a chapter. 
but that of having given him unnecessary trouble and uneasiness ; and in that 
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case | would be doubly attentive to his duties to compensate jor my fault THE BAG OF GOLD. 
“Once more, nephew,” said my uncle, “1 command you to be silent on | BY \LPRED CROWQUILL. 


that hateful subject, my soul abhors the thoughts of it,—and [ insist that you — Brighily shone the moon over the fair city of Venice, and wherever her 
never, never more mention the request. Learn to curb your desires, and to jsilvery rays kissed the dark waters of the many canals which intersect that 
submit your wall to the experience of older heads than yourown. I love youas mart of merclants, as the gay goudolas passed and repassed, rippling the 
«son, but I expect from you a son's obedience.” ‘sincoth surface with their prows and fin like oars, they appeared like the 
With these words he abruptly quitted the room, and left me overwhelmed ‘shining scales of Luge serpents, undulating and sporting among her marble pa- 
with mortification and confusion. I saw that my plans were overturned and ‘laces 
my hopes crushed at once. 1 knew my uncle too well to flatter myself that! In one of the remotest corners of the place dwelt the usurer Guiseppe Val- 
he would relent; like ny poor father, he was firm of purpose ; it was the fa- Joni. Rumour reported him as rich as Cresus; but he had one gem in his 
imily trait, aud [ have always found that | possessed a share of it myself, as ‘possession which he valued above his gold, his only daughter, Bianca, a jewel 
will be found in the sequel. jwithout a flaw! Serenades were nightly performed under the baleeny of his 
Though disappointed, and for the present confounded, still T did not entirely residence, and all the gallants of Venice endeavoured to win the attention of 
despa. By degrees I wrought myself into the conviction that it was actually the wealthy heiress of Valdoni. 
unjust in my unele to thwart an inclination so fixed and strong as mine ; and! Of all the suitors who sought the lovely Bianca, none found favour in her 
thus fortified, and with a longing that had become a morbid ieeling through eyes but Ladovico, the gay, bold, reckless Ludovico. In personhe was emi- 
the determined opposition which it’ had met with, I resolved at length to be- ‘nently handsome, aud in her estimation, who had only the opportunity of yudg- 
tuke inyself to sea, wrthout his consent. ‘To do this in Hull, however, was nut jing of a lover by sight, lie was as far above all his competitors. She am 
easy. My uucle’s connexions were of the most extensive description, and I ‘him! ay, and with a fervour which is only known in southern climes. 
had myself been thrown much amongst them, in the course of business which | Truth to say, Lodevico was an inconstant man, a gambler and a bankrupt in 
was sent to transact. I was, therefore, too well known to hope for success in cvery virtue 
my project there ; no chance offered of a ship from that port ;—but having It was midnight, and Bianca, with palpitating heart, was watching in the 
made up my mind to go, the when and the where were matters easy enough ‘balcony. Ludovico came alone ma gondola. She threw to hima bag of gold, 
to decide. and was about to descend, and to place herself under the protection of her 
Notwithstanding my uncle's refusal, resolved to adhere to the determina- | suitor. 
tion which [ had inwardly made, of giving the sea a fair trial and then ab d-| “ Dearest, best-beloved Bianca,” said the deceiver, “ fo-morrow at this hour 
ing by the issue ; my project, therefore, was made up for a Greenland ship, in |T will be near and bear you away, if i survive the disappomtment of to-night. 
which I knew, from concurrent testimony, that there were labour and hardship ‘Everything will then be ready for my bride. Farewell! And he rowed briskly 
evough, logether with other disagreeable circumstances, sufficient to disgust |away from the startled damsel, who for his sake had betrayed the confidence of 
any one whuse inclmations were not wedded tothe sea. To loll the suspl- ‘her father by abstracting the bag of gold. 
cions of my uncle, I resolved to keep close to the desk, and not to meddle with | Cold and heartless as was Ludovico, he felt a pang as he lost sight of the 
the shipping business of the counting-house, except on necessary occasions ; and, confiding and affectionate Bianca. “ But thought he, with plausible 8o- 
about the ume of the whalers gomy out, make my escape to Whitby, and en |plistry, “has she not robbed her own father? And shall I keep faith with 
deavour to enter myself on board of the first vessel that should depart, T'his'/one who lias proved faithless to hin who gave her being! Worthless wan- 
done, and the thing being irretrievable, I felt assured that my uncle's affection (ton !”’ 
would not allow hun to cast me off; but that he would then use his influence! The gallant, having reached his destination, hastily moored his gondola, and 
to forward me in a line of life mto which | should be inevitably cast. eagerly clutching the bag of gold, concealed it beneath his cloak, and hurried 
itis amazing how comfortable one feels when the detai's of a great project homewards. Passing beneath a dark colonade, reposing in the still shadow of 
are settled to one’s satisfaction, notwithstanding that the plan and all its pomts the moon, and calculating in his own mind the worth of the ducats of which 
are one-sided. T now agai indulged myself in unlimited speculation on the he had so unworthily possessed himself, he was startled by approaching foot- 
future. ‘Through the long vista of years I beheld visions of fame and splendour, ‘steps, and, turning round, observed three men close upon histrack. They were 
i which the wonders of my name would be wafted to every corner of the evidently bent upon overtaking hum, and, almost before he had presence of mind 
earth. My uncle's fears and forebodings I quite forgot, or if I thought of him, |to draw his rapier, they fell upon him, and, encumbered by lus cloak and the 
1. was of one confessing that he had erred in jodyment, when he thought of lweight of his treasere, he was unable to repel their sanguinary attack, and 


curbing so neble and enterprising a spirit as mine had proved to be. I remain- \dropped lifeless at the feet of the brigands, pierced with many wounds. The 
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bag of gold chinked upon the pavement , they seized the weighty prize, aud, vowed vengeance agamst the bridegroom, although he was quite ignorant of the 
rushing from the spot, turned into the Piazza di Sau Marco, thence crossing means which had brought about the marriage. 
the Rialto, they encountered the night-watch, who surrounded and capaueeal Veronica was married, and the old man conveyedthe maid, and the bag of 
them gold, to his house. On the following morning he was found murdered stabbed 
They were searched, speedily deprived of their newly-acquired treasure, and in fifty places by a pomiard. As he was but a tradesman, the authorities took 
conducted forthwith to the guard-house,where being recognised by the authorities little or no trouble in seeking out the assassin. ‘These affairs were so common 
as different characters, and being examined separately, giving a different ac- in the city of merchants. 
count of their objects aud pursuits, they were locked up, iu order to be ex- ‘The widow took possession of the old man’s property, and concealed the 
amined the following morning by the magistrate. bag of gold, which had been the fatal cause of this unwise and unpropitious al- 
They would willingty have relinquished their plunder to bribe their captors . lance. 
but the latter were too numerous to act dishouestly without the fear of detec-- A few months alterwards the tearless widow married the murderer of her 
tion, although, under other circumstances, and for such a consideration, they husband. Guilt, however, rarely goes unpunished ; and ere afew short months 
— willingly have refrained from pressing the charge. elapsed, Veronica discovered that the man whom she once idolized, aud for 
The magistrate before whom the culprits were ushered on the following whom she had sacrificed so much, was in every way unworthy of her love. 
morning was a stern man, and possessed great influence im the state of Ve- He lavishly expended the estate of her late husband in his unlawful pleasures, 
nice. while she, deserted by him, pined in sorrow and in solitude. Proud, overbear- 
“Fortunately for ye,” said he, addressing the prisoners, * there is no proof ing, and revengeful, Voronica’s passion of love was soon transformed to hatred 
that you have obtained this bag with violence ; but we may reasenably infer the most intense 
that such plunder was not tilched from the lawful possessor while he retamed “The bag of gold, which she had carejully concealed remained untouch- 
life. Justice, ever associated with divine mercy, and of which we are the un- ed. Depositing it m a place of safety, she istantly sought the presence 
worthy dispenser, charitably gives you the benefit of our ignorance and the of the judge, and denounced her renegade and unworthy husband as a mur- 
want of evidence. Y our lives are spared,—ava may you repent of your evil deeds. derer ! 
We attach the property in behalt of the rightful owner ; and in the meantime Beppo was seized, and the evidence she produced was so conclusive that the 
consign you to imprisonment, in order that, should any evidence hereafter arise: worthless husband was condemned to the rack. 
in your favour, you may have the benetit of it. Away with them!" Veronica retired to a nunnery, hoping to obtain pardon for ler sins, and pre- 
The prisoners were removed, and the night-watch who had captured them, sented the bag as an offering to the couvent ! 
were liberally rewarded. The bay of gold remamed with the magistrate, who) ‘The bursar or treasurer of the convent was a certain Brother Anselino , 
was too much occupied with official business to set on foot any mquiries re-) thin, billous man, severe and taciturn, who verily looked like a skeleton clothed 
specting the lawful possessor. He placed the treasure iu lus strong chest. tn parchment. He was regardea as almost a saint by the good sisters, so punc- 
hen the investigation took place, iis two nephews were present, aud con- tlious was he in the performance of the religious duties. [tis true that he had 
templated the bag, which appeared to have some talismauic intlueuce upon all been a great reprobate ia his youth; and it is equally true that he had become 
who gazed upon tt, with an irresistible desire of appropriation. They laughed a great hypocrite. The bag of gold was confided to his custody ; and so fear- 
at the idea of its being locked up, and consigned to the same fate as the pri ful was he of its corrupting influence, that he resolved to convey it far from the 
soners. In their liberal philosophy they determined that distribuuion was far pure atinosphere of the convent, for fear of contamination. ‘This was assured- 
wiser than accumulation ; and, with 4 virtue that is so uncommon in the world, ly carrying his seruple to the extreme. He first, probably, entertained the in- 
they had long practised what they preached. In the exercise of this moral save idea of casting the * root of all evil’ beneath the blue waves of the Adria- 
prineiple they had both become deeply indebted, and, with that fervent gene- ic , but upon mature deliberation he contended that it’ would be better to lay 
rosity known only to the heart of youth, they longed to liquidate their liabilities. tt by for charitable purposes. Sinner as he was, he might one day be in want 
There was no owner for the bag of gold ; theretore they argued that it could of it, he therefore resolved to deposit it forthwith in the hands of a trusty friend- 
not be better disbursed than inthe payment of their debts of honour. Having m-need, who had supplied his necessities in the days of his lamented extrava- 
come to this conclusion, the two honest youths resolved to cut up this stray gance 
golden goose, and feast themselves aud their creditors tierewith Unfortunately tor Brother Auselino, he carned the bag of gold to the lawtul 
When sleep had sealed the eyelids of «li within the uagistrate’s dwelling, 2%"! who mstantly recognised and reclaimed the stolen ducats. He pos- 
Giovanni and Guiseppe stealthily quitted their chambers, and proceeded to the sessed irrefragable proofs that the parchment-label was in his own hand-writing, 
strong-rouin, where the bag of gold was carefully deposited. ‘The sympathy and embraced the precious bag of gold with the fondness of a parent who had 
of their pursuit had compeiled them, although individually reluctant, to come; recovered his lost child. Brother Anselino vainly remonstrated, and the mter- 
to a matual understanding. Now Guiseppe, who was married, contended with Y'©% concluded by the miserly money-lender unceremoniously kicking him out, 
his cousin that he was entitled to two-thirds of the treasure ; hus liabilities, tov, 'ettluing possession of the fatal treasure 
were larger than Giovanni's, and, in lis opmuion, justified this division, They Fain wouldthe astonished bursar have resented this unseemly rebuff; but a 
both at last came to the determination of decamping, should they obtain pos- COU >CHUsHess of his own villany made him gulp the indignity which was put 
session, and thus escape both the ire of their uncle and the wnportuuities of “Pe! inn ; but he vowed vengeance. Before he could put m execution his se- 
their creditors. Guiseppe’s wife was on a visit to her father, and lis only son, (FC! Purposes his defaleation was discovered , he was summoned betore the 
a beautiful boy of four years old, was left in lis care; he therefore tovk the — and condemned to pass the remainder of his wretched existence in a 
t ungeon. 


precaution of cousigning lim to the care of a trusty goudolier, who was lo row f ; ; 
to a certain point, where he proposed to join him. __ The bag of gold thus returned unbroken to the hands of the rightful owner, 
But to return to the magistrate’s strong-room, which overlooke d the canal., having been in its travels the cause of so much crime and misery to tts inter- 
‘They succeeded, with some difficulty, in forcing open the chest contammg the, mediate possessors. 
treasure, and Giovanni grasped the coveted prize. Wealth, obtained by long life of toil and honesty does not always produce 
mine cried he, exultingly. 
“?Tis ours,"’ said Guiseppe, holding out his eager baud. 
* Stay," replied Giovanni ; * [ have had half the danger,—surely | am ent: 
tled to half the plunder. Nothing less will satisfy om THE BRITISH FLEET. 
* How !—why, did you not promise to be content with one third)” said Gul From Blackwood's Magazine.—(Concluded.) 
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happiness ; 1l-gotten yold—never ! 


seppe. This, tou, was a period of cabinet revolutions. No favouritism can sustain 
“| had uot then possession,’’ replied Giovanui a ministry which bas become disgustful to the nation. Lord North, though in- 
Guiseppe burued with rage, and, darting forward, snatched the bag of gold geniwus, dexterous, and long enough in possession of power to have filled all its 
from his cousin's grasp, and rushing towards the balcony, exclaimed, ** Do you offices with his dependeuts, was driven trom the premiership with such a storm 
rsist in yout demand ! Will nothing less satisfy you '”’ of national contempt, that he could scarcely be sheltered by the curtains of the 
“ Corpo di Bacco ! nothing !” answered the other savagely. throne. Lord Rockingham, a dull minister, was transformed into a brilliant one 
“ Then thus ends the dispute,” said Guiseppe ; and, opening the casement, by bis contrast with the national weariness of Lord North , and it fell to the lot 
he wildly cast the gold iuto the canal. of Captain Jervis to give the country the first omen of returning victory. France 
A piercing shriek followed, uot from the disappointed Giovanui, but from the, had a'ready combined Holland in her alliance, and the French minister, already 
waters below. Guiseppe had cast the bag of gold upon the innocent head of made insolent by his triumph in the Channel, had determined on a blow in a 
his child, aud killed 1 ! quarter where English interests were more vulnerable, and where the assault 
Giovanni fled, conscious of his participation in the robbery, aud too sou the was least expected. A squadren of French line-of-battle ships, convoying 4 

distracted father learned the fate of his boy, and went raving wad ! fleet of transports, were prepared for an expedition to the East Indies. 
Giovanni, the fugitive, was reported to have plundered his uncle. The gou- The preparauons for the combined movement were on an immeuse scale. 
dolier, meanwhile, had cunningly concealed the bag of gold, and produced a The fleets of France, Spain, aud Holland were again to sweep the Channel ; 
log of wood, which he asserted had been cast from the window, and was the and while the attention of the British fleets was thus engrossed, the Eastern ex- 
cause of the death of Guiseppe’s sou ; aud, safe m the isanity of the wretched) pedition was to sail from Brest. The Admuralty. in no to counteract, or at 
father, he carried home the treasure. least delay, this formidable movement, immediately dispatched Admiral Bar- 
A slip of parcliment was tied round the neck of the fatal bag, mdicating that ington, with twelve sail of the line, to cruise in the bay of Biscay. On the 
it contained one thousand golden ducats. But, through fear, or some mysterious, 18th of April the French expedition sailed, and on the 20th, when Admire! Bar- 
influence, the gondolier could not be induced to break the seal that fastened it ; riugton had reached a few leagues beyond Ushant, the Artois frigate signaled a 
fearful even of keeping in bis humble dwelling, ie carefully closed it in 4 box,, hostile fleet, but could not discover their fleg or numbers. The signal being 
and buried it in lus little garden. _ made for a general chase, the Foudroyant, Jervis’s ship, soon left the rest of the 
Now the goudolier had an only daughter, Veronica, who was very beautilul, fleet behind ; and before night she had so much gained upon the enemy as to 
and she bad iwany suitors among her own class. The haudsome, gay, and dis-, ascertain that they were six French ships of war, with eighteen sail of convoy. 
sipated Beppo, however, was her chosen favourite. He rowed ao well, and sang) Tne whole of the British fleet, being several leagues astern, was now lost sight 
so sweetly, that the maid was charmed, notwithstanding lis suspected gallan-| of, aud did not come up ull the following day. In the mean time Jervis was 
tries. left aloue. At ten at wight, the French ships of war separating, Jervis, select- 
An old tradesinan. of Venice happened to meet Verouica one evening, as ing the largest for pursuit, prepared to attack ; at twelve, he had approached 
her father wastaking her home in the gondola, and became enamoured of near enough to see that the chase was a ship of the line. The Foudroyant’s 
her charms. He sought her father, aud offered her his “ protection.’ The superior manauvrng enabled her to commence the engagement by a raking fire. 
— confessed himself highly flattered by his wotuce, but declined the Its effect was so powerful, that the cuemy was thrown into extreme disorder, 
r, and was carried by boarding, after an acon of only three quarters of an hour. 
Take her to wife,” said the bluff gondolier, ** and she is yours. 1 cau give, The prize was the Pegase, seventy-four. The loss of lite on board the enemy 
her a dowry. Say the word, aud the girl and a thousand golden ducats are was great; but by an extraordinary piece of good fortune, on board the Fou- 
rs.’ _ droyant not a man was killed, Captain Jervis and five seamen being the only 

“ What exclaimed the tradesman,whose avarice equalled his passion , wounded. 

“ you are joking.” To the gallantry which produced this striking success, the young officer added 
extreme delicacy with respect to his prisoners. He would not allow the first 


« By the Virgin !” replied the father, “I speak the truth.” | 
The affair was soon settled between the gondolier and the tradesinan ; but, boat to be sent on board the prize, unti he had given written orders for the par- 
there was one person who was by no means pleased by the bargain, Beppo, who, ticular preservation of every thing in the shape of property belonging to the 
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French officers, adding at the bottom of lis meimoranduin,—* For though 1 ment the successive defeats of his party; until, in 1793, he was caiied Lo a no- 
have the highest opinion of iy officers, we must not be suspected of designs bler ficid, iu which, usembarrassed by party, aud undegraded by Whiggism, his 
to plunder.” talents took their uatural direction in the cause of his country. itis now 
‘The result of the action was, that sixteen transports out of twenty were ta- scarcely necessary to remark upon the natrow system of enterprise with which 
ken, according to the letter of young Ricketts, the captain's nephew. It must England began the great revolutionary war ; nor can it now be doubted that, if 
be owned, that brave as the French are, their admiral made but a bad figure in, the energies of the country had been directed to meet the enemy in Europe, 
this business: why the sight of one vessel should have been sufficient to dis- measureless misfortunes might have been averted. If the succession of fleets 
rse a fleet of six men-of-war, and of course ruin an expedition which must and armies which were wasted upon the conquest of the French West Indies, 
thus be left without convoy, is not easily to be accounted for; or why, when the had been employed iu the protection of the feebler European states, there can 
admiral saw that his pursuer was but a single ship, he should not have turned be no question that the progress of the Freneh armics would have been signally 
upon him and crushed him, it is equally dithicult to say. It only shows that his retarded, i! invasion had not been thrown back over the French frontier. For 
court wanted common sense as much as he wanted discretion. ‘lhe expedition, imstance, it would have been utterly impossible tor Napoleon, in 1796, to have 
was destroyed, and the Foudroyant had the whole honour of the victory. marched triumphantly throughout Italy with the British fleet covering the coast, 
An action between single ships of this force is rare at any period, and no- commanding all the harbours, and ready to tirow in troops in aid of the insure 
thing could be nearer a match in point of equipment than the two ships. The rections in lis rear. : 
Foudroyant had the larger tonnage, and carried three more guns on her broad- But it was the policy of the time to pacily the merchenis, whose bugbear 
side; but the Pégase threw a greater weight of shot, had 4 more numerous was a negro insurrec ion in the West Indies ; and whether the genius or the 
crew, and a large proportion of seldiers on board. ‘Tbe English ship, however, fears of Pitt gave way to the impression, the consequence was equally lament- 
had the incomparable advantage of a crew which had sailed together for six, able—ihe mighty power of Engiand was wasted on the copture of sugar is- 
years, and been disciplined by such an officer as Jervis. lauds, which we did not want, which we could not cultivate, and which cost the 
The ministry and the king were equally rejoiced at this return of the naval lives, by disease and climate, of ten times the number of gailant men who might 
distinctions of the country, and the iummediate consequence was, the conferring have saved Hurope. At the close of 1793, a grand expedition against the 
of a baronetcy and the order of the Bath upon the gallant officer. Congratu- French Caribbee islands was resolved upon by the British cabiwet; and itis a 
lations of all kinds were poured upon him by the ministry, his admiral, and his; remarkable iustance of both the reputation of Sir Johu Jervis and the inpar- 
brother officers. The admiral writes, in speaking of the squadron's cruise, tality of the great minister, that a Wing member of parliament should have 
“but the Pegase is every thing, and does the highest honour to Jervis.”’ been chosen to command the naval part of the expedition 
Another instance of his decision, and, as in all probability will be thought, of | “The expedition consisted of twenty-two shipsol war and six thousand troops, 
the clearness of his judginent, was shortly after given in the memorable relief the troops divided into three brigades, of which ove was commanded by the late 
of Gibraltar. As it was likely that the combined fleets of France and Spain Dake of Kent. Sir Join Jervis hoisted lus tlag as vice-admural of the blue on 
would oppose the passage of the British, Lord Howe, at an early period, called the 3d ot October. 
the flag-officers and captains on board the Victory, and proposed to them the A ludicrous circusmstance occurred in Lie iwstance of a lavourite officer, Mr. 
question— Whether, considering the superiority of the enemy's numbers, n Bayntun, who had applied for permission to yom Sur Jon. Bayntun received 
imght not be advisable to fight the battle at mght, when British discipline might, in answer the following decisive note. ** Sir, your having thought ht to take to 
counterbalance the numerical superiority! Ail the officers yumor to Jervis gave, yoursell a wife, you are to look jor no further attention irom your humble ser- 
their opinion for the might attack, but he disseated. * Expressing his regret vant, J. Jervis.’ Jt happened that Bayntun was a bachelor, and he iustantly 
that he must offer an opsmion, uet ouly contrary to that of bis brother officers, wrote an exculpatory letter, denyimg that he had been guilty of so formidable 
but also, as he feared, to that of his commander-in-chief, he was convinced acharge. The mistake arose from a misdirection in two utes which the ad- 
that battle in the day would be greatly preferable. 1n the first place, because mural had written on the same subject. He ad lett them to Lady Jervis to di- 
it would give an opportunity for the display of his lordship's tactics, and afford rect, and she had addressed them to the wrong persons. ‘The consequence, 
the means of taking prompt advantage of any mistake of the enemy, change of however, was, that Bayntun received the appointment, aud the marned man the 
the wind, or any other fayourable circumstance ; while in the mélee of a battle refusal. This inveteracy against married otficers seems strange in owe who had 
at night, there must always be greater risk of separation, and of ships recerv-) committed the same crime timsel{; yet he constantly pers sted in calling otti- 
ing the fire of their friends as weil as their foes.’ |t is obvious to every com- cers who married moonstruck, and appears at all times to have regarded matri- 
prehension, that a night action must preclude ail manceuvring, and prevent the; mony in the service as little short of personal ruin. 
vreater skill of the tactician from having any advantage over the blundererwho = On the passage out, a curious circumstance occurred to the Zebra frigate, 
turns his ships into mere batteries. ‘he only officer who coincided with Jervis under command of the gallant Robert Faulknor. ‘The Zebra. which had been 
was Aduural Barrington, who gave as an additional and a just argument for the separated from the rest of the squadron, saw one evening @ sip on the horizon. 
attack by day, that it would give an opportunity of ascertaining the conduct of Aj! sail was made in chase, and the ship was discovered (o be a twenty eight 
the respectivewaptains in action. On those opinions Lord Howe made no com-) gun frigate. All contrivances were adupted to induce her to show her colours, 
ment ; but itis presumed that he ultimately agreed with them, from his conduc: put without success. At length Faulknor, impatient of delay, and disregard- 
in the celebrated action of the Ist of June 1794, when he had the enemy's fleet ing the disparity of force, closed upon her, and yomped on board at the head of 
directly to leeward of him trom the night before. his men. ‘T’o his astonishment he found that sie was a Dutch ingate, quietly 
In the relief of Gibraltar, the Foudroyant had the honour to be the ship which) pursuing her way ; and as Holland was at peace with England, equally unex- 
was dispatched from the fleet to escort the victuailers into the harbour, which) pecting and unprepared for an attack. ‘This imstauce of apathy might have 
was accomplished amid the acclamations of the garrison. It had been expected) procured her a broadside ; but luckily the affair fimished with the shaking ot 
that Lord Howe would have attacked the combined fleets, aud the nation of) hands. 
course looked forward to a victory ; but they were disappointed. ‘The fact 1s, On the Sth of February the expedition reached Martinique On the 18th of 
that Lord Howe, though a brave man, and what is generally regarded as a good) March Fort Lewis was stormed, General Rochambeau capitulated, and Mar- 
officer, was of a diferent class of mind from the Jervises and Nelsons. He tinique was taken, St. Lucie followed, the Samtes next teil, and the tinal con- 
did his duty, but he did no more. The men who were yet to give a character quest was Guadaloupe. Jlus in three mouths the capture of the French 1s- 
to the navy did wore than their duty, suffered no opportunity of distinction to lands was complete. 
escape them, relied on the invincibility of British prowess when it was boldly)) But an enemy more formidable than Ue sword was now to be encountered. 
directed, and by that reliance rendered it invincible. ~The yellow fever begau its ravages. ‘The troops perished in such numbers, that 
There was a kindness and generosity of nature in this future “thunderbolt; the regunents were reduced to skeletovs; and just at the moment wheo the 
of war,” which saows how compatible the gentler feelings are with the gallant) disease was at its height, Victor Hughes was dispatched trom France with an 
dariug, and compretensive talent of the great commander. Having happened) expedition. The isiands fell oue by one into lis hands, aud (he campaign was 
to receive the Duc de Chabelais on board his sip when at Cadiz, the politeness, utterly thrown away. 
of his reception caused the Sardinian prince to exhibit his gratitude in some; ‘The romantic portion of the European campaigns now began. The French 
handsome presents to the officers. One of Jervis’s letters mentions, that the) Directory, unpopular at home, wearied by the sanguimary successes of the Ven- 
prince had given to each of the lieutenants a handsome gold box ; to the lieu-| dean insurrectiou, and battled in their uvasion of Germany, were in a condition 
tenant of marines and five of the midshipmen gold watches ; and to the other of the greatest perplexity, when a new wouder of war taught France again to 
officers and ship's company, a princely sum of money. conquer. Napoleon Bonaparte, since so memorable, but then known only as 
* I pride myself,"’ he adds, ** exceedingly in the presents being so diffused ; commanding a company of artillery at Toulon, and repelling the armed mob im 
on all former occasions they have centred im the captain.’’ In another letter he, Paris, was appoited to command the army on the Itaianironuer. Even now, 
says,—" | was twenty-four hours in the bay of Marseilles about a fortnight ago, with all our knowledge of lus genius, and the spicndid experience of his suc- 
just time to receive the warm embraces of a man to whose bravery and friend-, cesses, luis sudden elevation, his darmg offer of command, ts plan of the Ita- 
stip I had some months before been indebted for my reputation, the preservation) lian campaign, aud lus almost instantaneous victories, are legitimate matter of 
vf the people under my command, and of the Alarm. You would have felt in- astonishwent. Ju lim we have the mstance of a young man of twenty-six, 
finite pleasure at Lhe scene of our interview.” In a letter to the under-secre-- whv kad never seen a campaign, who had never commanded a brigade, nor even 
tary of the Admiralty, he says,—** My dear Jackson, you must allow me to in. a regiment, underteking the command of an army, proposing the invasion of 4 
terest your humanity in favour of poor Spicer, who, overwhelmed with dropsy, country of eighteen mullions, garrisoned by the army of one of the greatest 
asthina, and a large family, and with nothing but his pay to support him under) military powers of Europe, which had nearly 300,000 soldiers in the field, and 
those afflictions, 1s appointed to the under a mean man, and very likely to. which was in the most intimate alliance with all the sovereigns of Italy. Yet, 
go to the East Indies. The letter which he writes to the Board, desiring to be) extravagant as all those conceptions seem, and improbable as those results cer- 
excused from his appointment, is dictated by me.” tainly were, two campaigns saw every project realized—ltaly conquered, the 
He then mentions a contingency, “in which case | shall write for Spicer to Tyrol, the great southern barrier of Austria, overpassed, and peace signed within 
be first lieutenant of the Foudroyant, with intention to nurse him, and keep him) a hundred miles of Vienna. The invasion of Italy first awoke the British min- 
clear of all éxpense.”’ | istry to the true direction of the vast naval powers of Eng!and. ‘To save ltaly 
Shortly after the Foudroyant was paid off, Sir John Jervis was united to a) if possible, was the primary object ; the next was to prevent the superiority of 
lady to whom he had long been attached, the daughter of Sir Thomas Parker, the French fleet in the Mediterranean. A powertul tivet had been prepared in 
Chief Baron of the Exenequer. Every man in England, as he rises into dis-, Toulon, for the purpose of aiding the French army im its invasion, and finally 
tinction, necessarily becomes a politician. It was the misfortune of Sir John) taking possession of all the ports and islands, until it should have realized the 
Jervis, and it was his only misfortune, that he was a politician before he had project of Louis XIV., of turning the Mediterranean tuto a French lake. It 
risen into distinction. Having had the ill luck to profess himself a Whig, at a jwas determmed to keep up a poweriul British fleet to oppose this proyect, and 
period when he could scarcely have known the nature of the connexion, he un-) Sir John Jervis was appointed to the command. Nothing could be a lngher 
happily adhered to it long after Whiggism had ceased to possess either public) testimony to the opinion entertamed of his talents, as his connexion with the 
uulity or national respect. But his Whiggism was unconscious Toryism after); Whigs was undisguised. But Pitt's teeling for the public service overcame all 
all: it was what even his biographer is torced to call ut, Whig Royalism, or) personal predilections, and this great officer was sent to take the command ot 
pretty nearly what Blake's Republicanism was—a determination to raise his (he most extensive and important station to which a British admiral could be 
j country to the highest eminence to which his talents and bravery could contri- appointed. Lord Hood had previously declined it, on the singular plea of in- 
bute, without regardfig by whom the government was administered. At the adequacy of force ; and Sir Charles Hotham havmg solicited his recall in con- 
general election of 1784, le sat for Yarmouth. | sequence of declining health, the gallant Jervis was sent forth to establish the 
In 1787, Sir John Jervis was promoted to the rank of rear-admiral. At the renown of his country and his own. 
general election in 1790, he was returned for Wycombe, and shared in parlia-,, ‘The fleet was a noble command. It consisted on the whole of abomt (wenty- 
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five sail of the line, two of them of a hundred guns, and five of ninety-eight ; 
thirty-six frigates, and fifteen or sixteen sloops and other armed vessels. 

Among the officers of the fleet were almost all the names which subsequently 
obtained distinction in the great naval vietories—Troubridge, Hallowell, Hood, 
Collingwood, &c., and first of the first, that star of the British seaman, Nelson 
It is remarkable, and only a just tribute to the new admiral, that he, almost 
from his earliest mtercourse with those gallant men, marked their merits, al- 
though hitherto they had found no opportunities of acquiring dist netion—all 
were to come. Nelson, in writing to his wife, speaking of the admiral’s notice 
of him, says, “ Sir John Jervis was a perfect stranger to me, therefore I feel the 
more flattered.”’ 

The admiral, in writing to the seeretary of the Admiralty, says—'‘ I am atraid 
of being thought a puffer, like many of my brethren, or | should before have 
dealt out to the Board the merits of Captain Troubridge, which are very un- 
common. 

The French fleet, of fi‘teen sail of the line, lay in Toulon, ready to convoy 
an army to plunge upon the Roman states. Sir John Jervis instantly proceeded 
to block up Toulon, keeping what is called the in-shore squadron looking into 
the harbour’s mouth, while the main body cruised outside. The admiral at once 
employed Nelson on the brilliant service for which he was fitted, and sent him 
with a flying squadron of a ship of the line, three frigates, and two sloops, to 
scour the coast of Italy. ‘The duties of the Mediterranean fleet, powerful as 
the armament was, were immense. Independently of the blockade of ‘Toulon, 
and the necessity of continually watching the enemy's fleet, which might be 
brought out by the same wind which blew off the British, the admiral had the 
responsibility of protecting the Mediterranean convoys, of sustaming the British 
interests in the neutral courts, of assisting the allies on shore, of overawing the 
Barbary powers, which were then peculiarly restless and insolent, and ot up- 
holding the general supremacy of England, fro:u Smyrna to Gibraltar. 

The French campaign opened on the 9th of April 1797, and the Austrians 
were beaten on the following day at Moutenotte, and in a campaign of a month 
Bonaparte reached Milan. ‘The success of the enemy increased to an extraor- 
dinary degree the difficulties of the British admiral ‘The repairs of the fleet, 
the provisioning, and every other circumstance counected with the land, lay un- 
der increased impediments ; but they were all gradually overcome by the vigi- 
lance and intelligence of the admiral. 

A curious and characteristic circumstance occurred, soon after his taking the 
command. Nelson had captured a vessel carrying 152 Austrian grenadiers, 
who had been made prisoners by the French, and actually sold by their captors 
to the Spaniards, for the purpose of enlisting them in the Spanish army. His 
letter to Jackson, the secretary of legation at Turin, on this subject, spiritedly 
expresses his feelings :— A 

** Sir,—From a Swiss dealer in human flesh, the demand made upon me to 
deliver up 152 Austrian grenadiers,segving on board his Majesty's fleet under 
my command, is natural enough ; but that a Spaniard, who is a noble creature, 
should join in such a demand, | must confess astonishes me ; and I can only 
account for it by the Chevalier Caamano being ignorant that the persons in 
question were made prisoners of war in the last affair with General Beaulieu, 
and are not deserters, and that they were must basely sold by the Irencli com- 
missaries to the vile crimps who recruit for the foreign regiments in the service 
of Spain It ts high time a stop should be put to this abominable traffic, a 
million times more disgraceful than the African slave-trade.”’ 

But other dangers now menaced the British supremacy in the Mediterranean 
The victories of Bonaparte had terrified all the bation states into neutrality 
or absolute submission; and the success of the Directory, and perhaps their 
bribes, influenced the miserably corrupt and feeble Spanish ministry, to make 
common cause with the conquering republic. Spain at last became openly 
hostile. This was a tremendous increase of hazards, because Spain had fifty- 
seven sail of the line, and a crowd of frigates. The difficulty of blockading 
‘Toulon was now increased by the failure of provisions. On the night ef the 2d 
of November, the admiral sent for the master of the Victory, and told him that 
he now had not the least hope of being reinforced, and had made up his mind 
to push down to Gibraltar with all possible dispatch. 

The passage became a stormy one, and it was with considerable difficulty 
that the fleet reached Gibraltar. Some of the transports were Jost, a ship of 
the line went down, and several of the fleet were disabled. 

The result of the French successes and the Austrian imisfortunes, was an or- 
der for the fleet to leave the Mediterranean, and take up its station at the ‘Ta- 
gus. The vivid spirit of Nelson was especially indignant at this change of! 
scene. Inone of his letters he says—*: We are preparing to leave the Medi- 
terranean, a measure which | cannot approve. ‘They at home do not know what 
this fleet 1s capable of performing—any thing, and every thing. Of all the fleets 
I ever saw, I never saw one, in point of officers and men, equal to Sur John Jer- 


vis’s, who is a commander able to lead them to glory.’ Tbe admiral’s merits | 


were recognized by the government in astill more permanent manner; for, by 
a despatch from the Admiralty in February 1797, it was announced that the king 
had raised him to the dignity of the peerage. : 
The prospect now darkened round every quarter of the horizon. The power 
of Austria had given way ; Spain and Holland were combined against our na- 
val supremacy ; Italy was lost ; a French expedition threatened Ireland ; there 
was a strong probability of the invasion of Portugal ; and the junction of the 
French and Spanish fleets night endanger not merely the Tagus fleet, but ex- 
e the Channel fleet to an encounter with numbers so superior, as to leave 
the British shores open to invasion. ‘The domestic difficulties, too, had their 
share. The necessity of suspending cash payments at the Bank had, if not 
thrown a damp upon the nation, at least given so formidable a ground for the 
fallacies and bitterness of the Opposition, as deeply to embarrass even the forti- 
tude of the great minister. We can now see how slightly all these hazards 
eventually atfected the real power of England ; and we now feel how fully ade- 
quate the strength of this extraordinary and inexhaustible country was to re- 
sist all obstacles, and turn the trial into triumph. But faction was busy, party 
predicted ruin, public men used every art to dispirit the nation and inflame the 
a poo ; and the result was, a state of public anxiety of which no former war 
d given the example 
It 1s incontestable that the list of the British navy at this period of the war 
exhibited some of the noblest specimens of English character—brave, intel|i- 
gent, and indefatigable men, ready for any service, and equal forall ; with all 
the intrepidity of heroes, possessing the highest science of their protession, 
and exhibiting at once that lion-heartedness, and that knowledge, which gave 
the Britis: navy the command of the ocean. And yet, if we were to assign 
the highe:t place where all were high, we shuuld probably assign it to Lord 
St Vincent «s an admiral. Nelson certainly, as an executive officer, deties all 
cuimpetition ; bis three battles, Copenhagen, Abookir, and Trafalgar, each of 
them a utle Lo emmment distinction, place hum as a conqueror at tne head of all.) 
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But an admiral has other duties than those of the line of battle ; and for a great 
naval administrator, first disciplining a fleet, then supplying it with all the means 
of victory, and finally leading it to vietory—Lord St Vincent was perhaps the 
most complete example on record of allthe combined qualities that make the 
British admira!. His profound tactics, his stern but salutary exactness of com- 
jmand, his incomparable judgment, and his cool and unhesitating intrepidity, 
form one of the very noblest models of high command. All those qualities 
|were now to be called into full exertion. 

The continental campaign had left Europe at the mercy of France. England 
was now the only enemy, and she was to be assailed, in the first mstance, by a 
‘naval war. ‘To prevent the junction of the Spanish and French fleets, the Ta- 
igus was the station fixed upon by Lord St Vincent. Ill luck seemed to frown 
japon the fleet. The Bombay Castle, a seventy-four, was lost goimg in; the 
St George, a ninety, grounded in coming out, and was obliged to be docked ; 
still the admiral determined tokeep the sea, though his fleet was reduced to 
leight sail of the line. The day before he left the ‘agus, information was re- 
leeived that the enemy’s fleet had both left the Wediterranean. The French 
gone to Brest, the Spanish first to Toulon, then to Carthagena, and was now 
proceeding to join the French at Brest. A remtorcement of six sail of the line 
now fortunately jomed the fleet off the Tagus , but at the same ume informa- 
tion was received that the Spanish fleet of twenty-seven sail of the line, with 
fourteen frigates, had passed Cadiz, aud could not be far distant. To prevent 
the junction of this immense force with the powerful fleet already prepared for 
a start in Brest, was of the utmost national importance ; for, combined, they 
must sweep the Channel. ‘The admiral instantly formed his plan, and +sailed 
itor Cape St Vincent. 

The details of the magnificent encounter which followed, are among the best 
portions of the volumes. ‘They are strikingly given, and will attract the notice 
as they might form the model, of the future historian of this glorious period of 
our annals. We can now give only an outline 
| On the announcement of the Spanish advance, the first object was to gain 
exact intelligence, and ships were stationed in all quarters on the lookout. But 
on the 13th Captain Foote, in the Niger frigate, joimed, with the intelligence 
that he had kept sight of the enemy for three days. The admiral was now to 
to have a new reinforcement, not in ships but im heroes ; the Minerva frigate, 
bearing Nelson’s broad pendant, from the Mediterranean, arrived, and Nelson 
shifted his pendant into the Captain. The Lively fngate, with Lord Garhies, 
lalso arrived from Corsica. The signal was made, “ ‘lo keep close order, and 
|prepare for battle.” On that day, Lord Garlies, Sir Gilbert Elliot, and Captain 
|Hallowell, wita some other officers, dined on board the Victory. At breaking 
lup, the toast was drunk, * Victory over the Dons, in the battle from which they 
cannot escape to-morrow !"" 
| The “gentlemen of England who live at home at ease,” can probably have 
‘but little conception of the price which men in high command pay for glory. 
No language can deserbe the anxieties which have often exercised the minds 
of those bold and prominent characters, of whom we now know little but of 
their laurels. ‘The solemn responsibilities of their condition, the consciousness 
that a false step might be ruin, the feeling that the eye of their country was fix 
jed upon them, the hope of renown, the dread of tarnishing all their past dis- 
\tinclions, must pass powerfully and painfully through the mind of men fitted for 
the struggles by which greatness is to be alone acneved. 

“It is believed that Sir John Jervis did not go to bed that night, but sat up 
writing. It is certain that he executed his will.” In the course of the first and 
jsecond watches, the enemy’s signal-guns was distinctly heard ; and, as he noe 
luced them sounding more and more audibly, Sir John made more earnest en- 
| quiries as to the compact order and situation of his own ships, as well as they 
‘could be made out in the darkness. Long before break of day, he walked the 
deck in more than even his usual silence. When the grey ot the morning o1 
ithe 14th enabled him to discern his fleet, his tirst remarks were high approbation 
of his captains, for “ their admirably close order, and that he wished they were 
now well up with the enemy ; for,” added he thoughtfully, * a victory 1s very 
essential tv England at this moment.” 

Now came on the day of decision. ‘The morning was foggy ; but as the mist 
cleared up, the Lively, and then the Niger, signaled “a strange fleet.” The 
Bonne Citoyenne was next ordered to reconnoure. Soon after, the Culloden’s 
guns announced the enemy. At twenty minutes past ‘en the signal was made 
six of the ships—**to chase.’’ Sir John sull walked the quarterdeck, and, 
as theenemy’s numbers were counted, they were duly reported to him by the 
icaptain of the fleet. 
| ‘There are eight sail of the line, Sir John.” 
| Very weil, sir.”’ 

** There are twenty sail of the line Sir John.’ 
| ** Very well, sir.” 

“ There are twenty-five sail of the line, Sir John.” 

* Very well, sir.”’ 

“ ‘There are twenty-seven sail of the line, Sir John.’’ This was accompani- 
ed by some remark on the great disparity of the two forces. Sir John’s gallant 
answer now was :— 

“ Enough, sir—no more of that : the die is cast, and if there are fifty sail, I 
will go through them.” 
| At forty minutes past ten the signal was made to ferm line of battle ahead 
and astern of the Victory, and to steer S. S. W. The fog was now cleared 
joif, and the British fleet were seen admurably formed in the closest ord r; while 
the Spaniards were stretching in two straggling bodies across the horizon, leav- 
ing an open space between. ‘The opportunity of dividing their fleet struck the 
jadmiral at once, and at half-past eleven the signal was made to pass through 
jthe enemy's line, and engage them to leeward. At twelve o'clock, as the Cul- 
jloden was reaching close up tothe enemy, the British tleet hoisted their colours 
land the Culloden opened her fire. An extraordinary incident, even in those 
jcolossal battles, occurred to this fine ship. The course of the Culloden brought 
|her directly on board one of the enemy's three-deckers. ‘The first lieutenant, 
|Griffiths, reported to her captain, ‘T'roubridge, that a collision was inevitable. 
Can't help it, Griffiths—let the weakest tend off,”’ was the hero’s reply. The 
Culloden, still pushing on, fired two of her double-shotted broadsides into the 
‘Spamard with such tremendous effect, that the three-decker went about, and 
\the guns of her other side not being even cast loose, she did not fire a single 
jshot while the Culloden passed triumphantly through. Searcely had she broken 
ithe enemy’s line, than the commander-in-chief signaled the order to tack m 
isuceession. ‘Troubridge’s manceuvre was so dashingly performed, that the 
jadmiral could not restram his delight and admiration. 
| Look, Jackson,” he rapturously exclaimed, look at ‘Troubridge there ' 
|He tacks his ship to battle as if the eyes of all England were dpon him ; and 
jwould to God they were, for then they would see him to be what | know 
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The leeward division of the enemy, perceiving the fatal consequences of 
their disunited order of sailing, now endeavoured to retrieve the day, and to 
break through the British line. A vice-admural, ina three-decker, led them, 
and was reaching up to the Victory just as she had come up to tack in her sta- 
uon. The vice-adaural stood on with great apparent determination ull within 
pistol-shot, but there he stopped ; and when the Victory could bring her guns 
to bear upon hum, she thundered in two of her broadsides, sw g the Span. 
iard’s decks, and so terrified him, that when b's sails filled, he ran clear out of! 
the battle altogether ‘lhe Victory then tacked into her station, and the con- 
flict raged wit desperate fury. Atthis period of the battle, the Spanish com- 
mander-in-chiel bore up with nine sail of the line to run round the British, and 
rejoin his leeward division. ‘This was a tormidable manceuyre ; but no svoner was 
i commenced, than bis eye caught it * whose greatest wish it ever was to be the 
first to find, and for mos. to fight, his enemy.’’ Nelson, instead of waiting ull his 
turn to tack should bring him into action, took it upon himself to depart from the, 
prescribed mode of attack, aad ordered his ship to be immediately wore. This 
masterly man@uvre was completely successful, at once arresting the Spanish 
commander-in-chiet, and carrying Nelson and Collingwood into the van «nd 
brunt of the battle. He now attacked the four-decker, the Santissima Trinidada, 
also engaged by the Culloden The Captain's fore-topmast being now shot away, 
Nelson put his helm down, and let her come to the wind, that he might board 
tne San Nicolas ; Captain, afterwards Sir Edward Berry, then a passenger with 
Nelson, jumping into her mizen chains, was the first in the enemy's ship ; Nel- 
son leading his boarders, and a party of the 69h regiment, unmediately followed, 
and the coiours were hauled down. While he was on deck of the San Nico- 
las, the San Jose, disabled, fell on board. Nelson instantly seized the op- 
portumity of boarding ber irom his prize; followed by Captain Berry, and Lieut 
enant Pierson of the 69th, he led the boarders, and jumped into the Sau Josef’s 
wain-chains. He was then iniurmed that the ship had surrendered. Four line- 
vi-vbatte stips had now been taken, and the Santissima Trimdada had also 
struck ; but she subsequently made her escape, for now the Spanish leeward 
division, fourteen sail, having re-formed their line, bore down to support their 

vinmander-in-chief ; to receive them, Sir John Jervis was obliged to form a, 
une of battle on the starboard tack--the enemy unmediately retired. Thus,)) 
at five in the evening, concluded the most briluant battle that had ever ull then 
been fought at sea, j 

Captain Calder was inmediately sent off with the despatch, and arrived in) 
London on the 3d of March. A battle gained over such a numerical superiori-_ 
ty, for it Was much more than two lo one, when we take into our estimate the 
mimense size of the enemy s slups, and their weight of metal, there beng one 
jour-decker of 130 guns, ond six three-deckers of 112, of which two were ta- 
ken , and further, tue more interesting circumstance, that this great victory 
was gained on cur part with only the loss of 73 killed and 227 wounded, the 
publue feeling of exultation was unvounded ; and when the minister moved! 
that the vote of thanks should be taken on the jollowing Monday, the 
House would bear of no delay but imsisted on recording us gratitede at the 
moment. ‘The House of Peers gave a similar vote on the Sth ; and the 
Commons ang the Crown immediately proposed to settle upon the admiral a 
pension of three thousand a-year. A member of the House of Commons, on 
moving for au address to the Crown to conier some signal mark of favour on the 
admiral, was instantly replied to by the sonerous eloquence of the mimster—} 
* Can it be supposed,”’ said he, ** that the Crown can require to be prompted) 
tu pay the just tribute of approbation and honour to those who have eminently 
distinguished themselves by public services! On the part of lis mayesty’s min- 
isters, | can safely affirm, that before the last splendid instance of the conduct! 
of the gallant admiral, we have not been remiss in watching the uniform tenor, 
of his professional career. We have witnessed the whole of his proceedings— | 
such instances of perseverance, of diligence, and of exertion in the public ser- | 
vice, as, though less briluant and dazzling than the last exploits, are only less)| 
meritorious as they are put in competition with a single day, which has produc- || 
ed such incalculable benefit to the British empire.” 

The result was en earldom. ‘The first lord of the Admiralty, Lord Spencer, | 
having already written to Sir John the royal pleasure to promote him to a peer-. 
we, and the letter not having reached him previously to the battle, he thus had) 
iwuce of the two steps in the peerage nearly at once. } 

Popular honours now flowed in upon him: London voted its ireedom in aj 
gold box, with swords to the admurais of the fleet and Nelson ; vice-admirals} 
Varker and Thompson were created baronets ; Nelson received the red ribbon :)/ 
te chief cities and towns of England and [reland sent their freedoms and pre- 
sents ; and the king gave all the admirals and captains a gold medal. 


We must now be briet in our observations on the services of this most dis-) 
uagaished person. We have next a narrative of the suppression of the me-| 
inorable mutiny in 1798 ,whose purpose it was to have suffered the enemy's fleet), 
tv leave their harbours, to revolutionize the Mediterranean fleet, and, aiter put- | 
ung the admirals and captains to death, proceed to every folly and frenzy that), 
could be commyted by men conscious that forgiveness was impossible. The; 
fleet under Lord St. Vincent was on the point of corruption, when it was re- | 
stored to discipline by the singular firmness of the admural, who, by exhibiting}! 
hus determinationto punish all insubordination, extinguished this most alarming | 
disatleetion, and saved the naval name of the country. 

On the resignation of Mr, Pitt in 1801, and the appointment of Mr. Adding- | 
ton as first lord of the treasury, a letter was written from the new minister to | 
Lord St. Vincent, offering him the appointment of first lord of the Admiralty. 

Having obtained an interview with the king, and explained the general tone 
of his political feelings, the king told hun he very much wished to see him at 
the Admiralty, and to place the navy entirely in his hands. This was perhaps the | 
only appointment of that singularly feeble administrauion which met with uni- 
versal approval. ‘There could be no question of the intelligence, high principle, 
or public services of the great admiral Mr, Addingtou came into power under, 
cireumstances which would have tried the talents of a man of first-rate ability + 
Che war had exhausted the patience, though not the power of the nation. All! 
our allies had failed. ‘The severity of the taxes was doubly felt, when the war, 
had necessarily turned intoa blockade on the Continent. We had thus all the) 
exhaustion of hostilities without the excitement of triumph ; and to increase) 
public anxieties, the failure of the harvest threatened a comparative famine 
Wheat, which on an average of the preceding ten years had been 54s. a quar. | 
ter, was now at 110s., then rose to 139s., and even reached as high as 180s. At) 
one period the quartern loaf had risen to 1s. 10}d. The popular cry now arose |, 
for peace. France, which with ail her victories had been taught the precarious- 
ness of war, by the loss of Egypt and the capture of her army, was now also 
eager for peace. England had but two allies, Portugal and Turkey. At length’ 
the peace was made, and Lord St. Vincent's attention was then drawn to an ob-|/ 
ject which he had Jong in view, the reformation of the dockyards. This was, 


indeed the Augean stable, and unexampled clamor arose from the multitude 


who had indolently fattened for years on the easy plunder of the public stores 
However, the reform went on ; perquisites were abolished, privileges were ta- 
ken awey ; and, rough as the operation was, nothing could be more salutary 
than its effect. ‘The acuteness of the gallant old man at the head of the Ad- 
miralty could not be evaded, his vigor could not ve defied, and his public spirit 
gave him an influence wii! the country, which enabled him to outlive faction 
and put down calumny. Yet this was evidently the most painful, and, to a 
certain extent, the most unsuccessiul portion of his long career. Nominally 
Whig, but practically a ‘Tory—iv. lis loyalty was unimpeachable. and his 
honour without a stain—ZLord St. Vincent found himself m the condition of « 
man who presses reforin ou those with whom hitherto it has been orly a wateh- 
word, and expects faction to act up to its profession. 

The Addington treaty was soon discovered to be nothing more than a truce. 
Napoleon lived only in war ; hostilities were essential to the government which 
he had formed for France ; and his theory of government. false as it was, and 
his passion tor excitement, whatever might be its price, made even the two years 
of peace so irksome to him, that he actually adopted a gross and foolish insult 
to the British ambassador as the means of compelling us to renew the conflict. 
The first resuit was, the revurn of Pitt to power; the next, the total ruin of 
the French uavy at Trafalgar ; the next, the bloody and rumous war with Rus- 
Sia, expressly ter the ruin of England through the ruin of her commerce ; and 
finally the crash of Waterloo, which extinguished his diadem and his domimon 
together—a series of events, occurrmg within little more than ten years, of a 
more stupendous ordes than had hitherto affected the fate of any individual, or 
influenced the destinies of an European kingdom. 

With the mimstry of Mr. Addington, Lord St. Vincent retired from public 
life. He was now old, and the hardships of long service had partially exhaus- 
ted his original vigor of frame. He retired to his seat, Rochetts in Essex, and 
there led the delighttui life of a man who had gained opulence and distinction 
by pre-eminent services, and whore old age was surrounded by love, honour, 
and troops of fnends. He appeared from time to time in the House ef Lords, 
where, however, he spoke but seldom, but where he always spoke with dignity 
and etfect 

In the month of March 1823, Lord St. Vincent was seized witha general 
feeling of infirmity wach portended his speedy dis¢olution. He had a violent 
and convulsive cough ; yet hus intellects were strongly turned upon public events 
and he expressed an anxiety Lo know ail that could be known of events in France, 
which was then disturbed ; of the Spanish revolution, which then threatened 
.o involve Europe ; and even of the affairs of Greece. In the course of the 
eveving of the 1éch, while his puysician and foimily were round him, his strength 
suddenly gave way, and at haif past eight he died, at the age of eightv-eight, 
and was buried at Stone in Stafiordshire. He was succeeded in the peerage 
by his nephew, who, however, imherits only the viscounty. 

In our general notice of Lord St. Vincent's career, we have adverted as lit- 
tle as possible to the opinions which his biographer had introduced from his own 
view of public affairs. We have no wish to make a peevish return to the writer 
of a work which has given us both informaion and pleasure. But it is neces- 
sury to caution Mr. ‘Tucker against giving trite end trifling opinions on subjects 
of which he evidently knows so liitie as of the Romish question, or the state 
of Ireland. Nothing is eesier than to be at once solemn and superficial on such 
topics ; and wh na writer of this order flings his epithets of * bigoted, harsh, 
and impolitic,” and the other stock phrases of party organs, he only enfeebles 
our respect for his authority in the immediate matters of his work, and rather 
lowers ours respect for hus faculties in all. 


JOTTINGS IN MY NOTE-BOOK. 
FIRST GATHERING. 
BY A DREAMER. 

Might not a curious paper be written on the !ast verses of our poets, and an 
attempt made to show that in them those glorious Spirits took, perhaps uncon. 
sciously, no unmeet farewell of the muse’ The last lines written by Lord 
Byron were 


Seek out—less often sought than found— 
A soldier's grave, for thee the best ; 
‘Then look around, and choose thy ground, 

And take thy rest. 

Shelley's last poem, and perhaps the most mystical of any he wrote, is called 
“The Tnumph of Lite,’ and was in great part composed as he floated on that 
fatal sea which was so soon to engulph bim. Its conclusion is -— 

After brief space 
From every form the beauty slowly waned ; 
From every firmest limb and fairest face 

The strength and freshness fell like dust, and leit 
The action and the shape, without the grace 

Of life. Thus on the way 
Mask after mask fell from the countenance 

And form of all, and long before the day 
Was old, the joy which waked, like heaven's glance, 

The sleepers in the oblivious valley, died ; 

And some grew weary of the ghastly dance, 

And fell, as | have fallen, by the way-side ;— 
Those soonest from whose forms most shadows past, 
And least of strength and beauty did abide. 

Then, what is life? | ered. 

The logering sweetness of the last notes of the Hemans has not yet quitted 
our ears, and her “* Sabbath Sonnet” was the tender edieu the daughter of 
music, with failing fingers, took of her harp. It tollowed—how fitly !—her 
magnificent lyric, * Despondency and Aspiration,’ and told that the restless 
longings of that lofty strain were all fulfilled, and oh, how abundantly! She 
died io early summer, and this was the broken melody of the poor sufferer on 
her last Sabbath morning. Memories of the sunshiny fields of her own Eng- 
land came across her soul, the peacefulness which seems pre-eminently cast 
over nature during the hallowed hours, the happy groups wending their way, 
alike from hail and from hamlet, towards the grey church-tower, whence the 
sweet jangling chimes are issuing—and then the touching allusion to her own 
feebleness -— 

I may not tread 
With them those pathways,—to the feverish bed 
Of sickness bound ;—yet, oh my God ! I bless 
Thy mercy, that with Sabbath peace hath filled 
My chastened heart, and all its throbbings stilled 
‘To one deep calm of lowliest thanklulness. 
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Another, and an altered, gust from the wind-harp ! Yes; the breezy tones) 
are changed, and the instrument obeys the unseen agent’s ministration. Is not 
the human soul the imstrument we speak of; and feelings, do they not, 
pres, its chords, and shake out response, ay! and to widely different vibra-. 
tions 

William Motherwell, whose Scottish ballads have brouglit tears to the eyes) 
of many a snooded maiden of his own country, and whose wild Norse legends 
have yet more powerfully affected the men, is the next | shail refer to for illus- 
tration of my position. With a sense of coming mortality creeping over him, 
and a feeling as though the long grass were already waving above his head, 
and with the natural desire not whoily to pass away from men’s memories, the, 
poet passionately entreats, in his last lines, to be remembered. He asks him-| 
self, will there be any to visit his grave, and pace it round thinking of him, and 
sit down by his side, as he lies there cold and senseless, and name his name, 
now growing unfamiliar! And then, while half hoping and half doubting, he 
calls to mind that the dead have no need of this tribute, even as they so rarely. 
receive it; and his conclusion is a kind of palinode of all his preceding wishes. 
I quote from memory, but ain sure | quote correctly :-— 


It may be so. But this is selfish sorrow | 
To ask such meed, 

A weakness and a wickedness to borrow 
From hearts that bleed, 

The wailings of to-day for what to-morrow 
Shall never need. 


Lay me, then, gently in my narrow dwelling, 
hou sad heart ! 
And — thy bosom should with grief be swelling, 
no tear start ; 
It were in vain ; for time has long been knelling, 
“ Sad one, depart !” 


I could extend this considerably ; but it is often pleasanter to suggest than to! 


enlarge. 


* 


One thing you will learn fast enough in the world, for it is potent in such 
teaching—that 1s, to be suspicious. Oh! cast from you for ever the hateful! 
lesson. Men do not think how much of their innocency they are laying down, 
when they assume a clothing whose texture is guile. Beware of this mock pro- 
tection ; for you can hardly use it without practising deceit. [ do not ask you 
to trust always ; but I would have you think well of men until you find them 
otherwise. When you are once deceived, either by an acted ora spoken false- 
hood, trust that person no more. 

I had it once laid down to me as an axiom, by a very dear friend, (and I am! 
so satisfied of the precept’s truth as to make it a rule of my life) that. persons! 
rarely suspect others except of things which they are capable of doing them- 
selves. Yes ; these shadows of doubting are generally flung from some bad) 
realities within. You are looking at your own image when you see so much| 
vileness in your neighbour's face. How much better might not we ourselves: 
become, if we used more largely to others fhat blessed charity which thinketh| 


no evil! 


I am assured by the friend who has favoured me with them, that the follow-! 
ing spirited lines have never been printed. I do not think they will suffer from) 
a comparison even with Shelley's, and only regret | cannot name the transla-| 


TO THe LARK. 
From the Weish of Dafydd ab Gwilyn, a bard of the fourteenth century. 


Sentinel of the morning light ! 
Reveller of the spring ! 
How sweetly, nobly, wild thy flight, 


| are they ? 


nificence of the noon-day sun, as he pours down those ceaseless tides of glory 

on this lower world '—when you think that he is at one and the same moment 

shining for countiess miles on the expanse of the glittering sea, and visiting 

the shady forest, the lonely country, the peopled city ; the palace of the nobles, 
the hut of the beggar; the happy home of health, the heaped-up hospital : the 
rich, the proud, the rejoicing ; the wretched, the dying, the dead, and the 
green graves. Yes, all these things. so widely differing, yet forming part of 
the same human !ife, that glorious eye takes in at once ! 


* * * 


I do not think we sufficiently sympathise with our juniors in years. That 
false pride, that dearly-bought experience, through which we maintain a su 
periority over them, dispose us too much to overlook their many beautiful 
raits of character. We do not remember that these little people, in their own 
selves, and so far as their unripened sensibilities carry them, are each of them 
the centre of a circle, the moving point round which revolves the whole world 
beside. Neither do we think often enough, that there is a freshness in these 
young souls which may profitably revive our jaded hearts, and an honesty of 
purpose like an atmosphere surrounding them, which :t would be well for us 
sometimes to breathe ; and that lastly, by ‘ becoming as little children,”’ we 


| are getting taught by those who, of all instructors on earth, are nearest heaven ; 


for they have come most recently from it, and its fragrance is still floating 


about them. 
I envy not the man who can look on the open countenance of the true-heart- 


-ed boy, or the fair and delicate face of girlhood, with those pensive eyes and 


long golden hair, and not call to mind his own by-gone years, nor seek to read 


for those untried spirits what is written for them in the book of daily life. 
| Were I to try to feel like him,! should not succeed ; for I regard the young 


with an intense sympathy. Remembering most vividly, as I do, when | was 


| one of them, and recollecting the upward teeling wherewith I used to regard 
the full-grown, I cannot help now shaping my thoughts downwards, and be- 


coming one with them again. [t may be, that we do not give, in this world, 
sufficient individuality to each with whom we mix. The selfish feeling of 
making the world one thing, and ourselves the other, closes up the heart 
against all the gentler sympathies; and the apprehension of childishness, and 
its imputation to us, prevent our entering into their little feelings, and giving 
them their due weight and importance. 

Yet who remembers not the days of his boyhood! What traveller, even 
in the midst of toilsome and busy years, when manhood had hardened his 
heart, and disappointment taught him to rejoice no more in earth, did not turn 
his eye backward to his father's manly weleome, the tender reception from his 
mother, his young sisters’ proud trusting in him, and his happy home, whither 
no care nor sorrow could pursue him—the family hearth was a sanctuary, and 
there he was sate. 

The innocence of childhood, consisting, as it does, in the ignorance of evil, 
is for me the one charm which makes it so like what [dream of heaven. Alas! 
how often, when I gazed on the fair hair of the young, and eyes that looked 
no evil, have | in my heart shed tears that such whiteness of soul was no 
ovger mine own—bitter tears of repentance, but ineffectual ones likewise, for 
they were the lament for what had long since departed. The fruit had been 
tasted, and the paradise of primeval harmlessness wandered from for ever. 


O, the littleness of human knowledge! All that we know is, nothing can 
be known. Mystery of mysteries are we full often to ourselves ; and if we 
‘knew not what is in us—if when we cast the glance of anxious enquiry within, 
and ask individually, ** What am 1!” the hoilowness of vacuity only reverbe- 
\rates the question—how can we hope to comprehend what is not of ourselves? 

The world talk of “ mental acquirements.”’ Mental acquirements! and what 
The astronomer will tell you that Science has now, like the giants 
of old, scaled the heavens ; yea, that he, even he, has in his wisdom meted out 


‘the stars—that he has computed their number, and discovered their positions 


| —that he has obseerved their progress, and marked their vaned revolutions. 
| But turn, and ask the wise man something further, and behold his emptiness ! 
| Ask him, What is any one of those glowing orbs of which he so vaunteth his 


Thy boundless journeying ; 
Far from thy brethren of the woods, alene, 


A hermit chorister before God’s throne! 
Oh! wilt thou climb the heavens for me, 
Yon rampart’s starry height— 
Thou interlude of melody | 
*Twixt darkness and the light ; 
And seek, with heaven's first dawn upon thy crest, 
My lady love, the moonbeam of the west ! 


| 


ul. 
No woodland caroller art thou : 
Far from the archer’s eye, 
Thy course is o'er the mountain brow, 
‘Thy music in the sky ; 
Then fearless float thy path of cloud along, 
Thou earthly denizen of angel song! 
* 

Truly, the world is a lovely place. Not the minutest blade of grass, or the. 
humblest flower, | pass by without a blessing ; or the perishing ephemeron, or, 
the everlasting hills; or the faint tinkling streamlet, or the full, far-sounding, 
ocean—all alike in their perfections, though differing in their degrees—al) 
these are glorious to my eye and senses. But man!—here is the rending of 
the divine link—man is the outcast, the spoiler, the doomed. He is no more! 
what he once was, and what he ought to be ; and I seek no farther proof of the! 
necessity for a change in his nature and destinies. 

The world—I mean the world of nature—is lovely. ‘Tell me, dear reader, 
have you ever looked up straight into the clear heavens, when they were mir- 


roring as soft a blue as your mistress’s eye, and thought for an instant what) | 


Space was, without feeling a weight suddenly plucked off your head, and a 
moving thrill which made your pulses leap within you, from the vague sense of| 
habitation bearing the same relation to locality that eternity does to time?) 
And then, when you saw the smiling fields stretching far, far away on all 
sides of you, which led off your eye at last on the distant hills, did you not 
pant to cast yourself abroad on that glorious scene, and involuntarily mur- 


mur— 
“ Oh, that I were 
The viewless spirit of a lovely sound, 
A living voice, a breathing harmony, 
A bodiless enjoyment—born and dvin 
With the blest tone which made me '’ 


Once more : is there not something inexpressibly awful in the solitary mag-| 


knowledge! Is it only 
“A speck of tinsel, fixed in heaven 
To light the midnights of his native town.” 
Or, is it a world like unto our own! Are cares, and fears, and sorrows all 
there, enveloping it like a sky? and is it only its measureless distance which 
invests it with such lustre! Do its tenants contemplate this earth with feel- 
ings at all akin to ours, when we regard their world! Do they long to disco- 
ver what beings people so glorious a fabric, and gazing do they 
* Wonder what is there, 
So beautiful it seems ?”"’ 


' Ask him then any of these questions, and where is his knowledge ! 


Again, visit the physiologist, and inquire of him, where is that thinking por- 
tion of man, his true self, seated? He can tell you much of its divine func- 
ions, but nothing of its real nature; he can dilate on its mighty and myste- 
rious powers, but what tangible idea can he afford you of itself? Bring him 
to the new-tnade corpse—the temple ia ruins, from which the guardian deity 
is departed—the signet, whereon Ichabod, the word of wo, is engraven—and 
ask him, where in that tabernacle abode its inmate? whence arose that strange 
communion between earth and heaven’ How came the worm and the god to 
lbe united in that weak frame’? Alas, he can give yeu no reply ; or should he 
|try to reason out the question, he may lead you, apparently, a step or two fur- 
|ther. and then will be compelled co desist 

The great Sanctuary of Knowledge mortal foot has never entered ; she veil 
which separates it from our gaze has not yet been uplifted ; and though at 
jtimes we fancy we have advanced beyond our fellows towards treading its un- 


|seen recesses, we in reality but touch the curtain which trembles in our hold ; 


| 


land the densest mist that beclouds us is—ourself! Things alien to us we can 
fancy we understand ; the world that ts about us we cau, in our hours of mus- 
jing, contemplate and admire ; but the world within passeth knowledge. The 
mind, though itself the seat of understanding, like the eye—so Locke com- 
|pares it—cannot view itself ; and thus remains in ignorance of its own true 


nature. 


MASSACRE OF BENARES. 
Vizier Ali Khan ; or the Massacre of Benares : a Chapter in British Indian 
|  Mistory. Pp. 88, London, J. Murray. 
Though a bygone tale of some years, this episode of Indian feeling and 
ferocity was well worthy of separate preservation, not only on account of its 
\deep romantic interest and personal reference to the family of ite author, Mr, 
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Davis, so much esteemed in Chinese literature, but also as a light upon the was—* The troops are coming from camp ;’ and at the same time a lunge with 
character of rulers and a people with whem the British nation must yet have the pike, which wounded him in the arm. The enemy disappeared, and Mr. 
much to do. For natures do not change ; and with Affghanistan and Scinde Davis resumed his former position, when presently he observed the room below 
se recently before our cyes, and futurity to be looked into with anxiety, a story filled with Vizier Ali's people, and heard some of them coming up the stairs. 
like this is of a wisely warning tendency. A gilt representation of a spear At the first who appeared he again drove his spear, which the assailant 
upon the binding is a touching sign of the reverence with which the writer views avoided by warily withdrawing his person ; but Mr. Davis, being by the action 
that instrument of his father’s intrepid defence ; it is indeed an heirloom wor- fully exposed to view from below, was fired at by the assassins. The spear, 
thy of honour. by striking the wall, gave the assailant on the stairs an opportunity of seizing 

In this little volume we have first a retrospective sketch of the kingdom of the blade-end with both his hands ; but the blade being triangular, with sharp 
Oude and its capital, Lucnow. Asoph ul Dowlah, in 1797, was succeeded by edges, Mr. Davis freed it in an instant, by dropping the iron shaft on the edge 
a spurious issue, Vizier Ali, to the exclusion of the nghtful heir ; andthe young Of the hatchway, and applying his whole weight to the extremity, as to a lever. 
Nawavb turned out to be a most debauched and worthless personage. His hos |The force with which it was jerked out of the enemy's gripe cut his hands 
tility tothe British, however, and the discovery of his fraudulent imposition as Very severely, as was suvsequently observed from their bloody prints being left 
the son of the deceased monarch, caused him to be vethroned and sent as an/on the breakfast table-cloth below, where he had staunched them. There was 
exile to Benares. He was however, invested with too great a revenue, and: blood likewise on the stairs, and some dropped about the floors of the rooms. 
allowed to entertain too many adherents, to continue quiet. Hence the con- Though the present assailant disappeared like his predecessor, the repeated 
spiracy unfolded in these pages, and the manful use of the spear alluded to— firing trom below was discouraging, and Mr. Davis now thought it necessary to 
an exploit deserving of the name of Shakspeare, though performed on a scene draw the hatch on, leaving such an opening at the edge as still admitted of his 
resembling that of Sister Anne in the spectacle of Bluebeard. observing what was going on below He saw them for some time looking in- 

Mr. Cherry, the political agent of Benares, unfortunately paid too little re-| quisitively up, but not altogether liking the reception that there awaited them, 
gard to the intimations of danger ; till at length the fatal pilot exploded. oue of the number went out to the verandah of the room, to see if they could 


= 


“On the night of the 13th a hurricarrah, or messenger, came to Mr. Cherry's 
house, and announced that the nawaub would visit him on the following morn- 
ing, at breakfast. Early on the 14th another emissary came, and after making 
some inquiries, iunmediately returned. Seme time afterwards, Vizier Ali's drum 
was heard ; and he was seen to approach, with a train of horse and foot, con- 
sisting in all of about 200 men. In numbers this did not much exceed the re- 
tinue which he had been accustomed to move with; but a jammader of Mr 
Cherry reported to his master that this party, instead of coming in their usual 
manner, were all armed, and with matches lighted. Mr. Cherry, in reply, told 
the man that it mattered not, and that he was a fool for his fears. On Vizier 
Ali's arrival, his host, according to custom, met and handed him in, aceom- 
panied by his fnends, Wans, Ali, Izzut Ali, and another father-in-law to the 
last. Mr. Evans, a young private secretary, was also present. The party 
were attended into the breakfast-room by four followers, armed with swords, 
stuelds, and pistols. When the chief persons had taken their seats, Mr. Cher- 
ry, calling for tea, handed it to Vizier Ali, who did not touch it; but, address- 
ing himself to his host, said that he had something of great consequence to 
communicate. Then raising his voice, he began to complain of the treatment 
he had received fron Sir J. Shore, the late governor-general, who, he deciared, 


get at Mr. Davis from the outside, while no further atte:npt was made on the 
staircase. They presently withdrew in a body from the room, and were heard 
breaking the furniture and glass wall-shades. ‘To this a silence and dreadful 
suspence succeeded ; for though Mr Davis could not quit his post for a mo- 
meut to look out, thetwo women assured him the insurgents still surrounded 
jthe house, and it was a natural suggestion that they might be preparing the 
jmeans of ascent outhe outside. At length one of the women venturing to 
look over the parapet-wall, was shot through the arm by one of many who ap- 
peared like a guard stavioned to prevent escape. They could now only remain 
where they were, casting anxious looks for the cavairy from General Erskine’s 
camp, which, though Mr. Davis doubted not it would hasten to his relief, he 
knew could not arrive for some time, not more than an hour having yet elapsed 
since the attack began. He maintained, however, that they must be at hand, 
for the sake of encouraging those whom he had to protect. In about half an 
|hour from this tume, he again heard the noise of many persons ascending the 
stair in laste, and when by the sound they seemed near the top, he suddenly 
‘threw aside the cover, and was on the point of driving the spear into the head 
of the foremost,when most fortunately he recognised the white beard and wither- 
jed face of an old native servant. The poor fellow, thinking himself endanger- 
jed by thisfunexpected reception, roared out who he was, and that he had saved 


had at first ed h l , but subse tl , i 
ee es ee ‘he ithe piece of plate which he held up towards Mr. Davis, adding that Vizier Ali's 


duced it to a much smaller amount. ‘ On his departure,’ continued Vizier Ali,, 
‘Sir John Shore told me that you would take care of my interests and attend 
to my representations ; but this you have never done. 
suggestion of Saadut Ali Khan, you now wish me to go to Calcutta ; but Lord 
Mornington is absent—what should I do there’ Saadut Ali Khan wishes for 
iny death, and the English are in league with him. They listen to him ; but 
neither you nor any one else attends to me. 
Calcutta, but go where | please.’ 
round from his seat, and placed himself near Mr. Cherry. This seemed to be 
a concerted signal ; for Vizier Ali, rising from his chair, seized Mr. Cnerry by 


On the contrary, at the! 


I shall therefore not proceed to | 
While he was speaking, Waris Ali came), 


| 
force had all retired. Others behind in like manner held up different articles 


they had brought with them, to confirm his assertion ; but Mr. Davis still hesi- 
tated for a moment to let them come up, for fear of treachery, not knowing 
but that they might have been tempted to save their own lives by consenting 
to be the means of putting him off his guard. Presently, however, seeing the 
native officer of his police, and some sepoys, with their muskets, enter the 
room, whose presence with their arms was alone sufficient to convince him that 
tne enemy nad retired, Mr. Davis gladly admitted this reinforcement to his 
post ; and at length finding, on a muster, that he had fifteen men, with their 
nrelocks, bayonets, and fifteen rounds each, besides the cutwe!l with some of 


the collar, while the other held him behind ; and, as he exclaimed agaust this , 
|his police, he considered the danger as over.” 


violeuce, the nawaub struck at him with his drawn sword. The conspira- 


tors now ‘ollowed the example set them; and as the unfortunate resident en-|| 


deavoured to escape through the verandah into the garden, they followed him 


in a body, and cut him down before he had gone many yards on the outside | 


In the mean while, Izzut Ali had seized Mr. Evans, and grasped at his dagger 
to stab nim ; but that gentleman, holding the assassin’s hands, prevented luis; 
design. An attendant of the resident’s now came up, and made a cut at Izzut, 
Ali, which he received on his arm, and let go hus hold of Mr. Evans, who fled) 
into an adjomung field. 
firing two or three shots, brought him to the ground, upon which some others)| 
of the conspirators ran up and despatched him, Captain Conway, an officer who} | 
was living with Mr. Cherry, happened at this moment to nde up to the house, || 
attended by an orderly, and he aiso was killed by the armed body. Mr. Davis,; 


There, however, he was seen by some horsemen, who, quietest street of an ancient, populous, and wealthy city. 


And so it was; General Erskine’s force soon appeared, and Vizier Ali 
and his companions fled. Many years afterwards, he died a prisoner at Vel- 
ore. 


MARIANNE ESTERLING. 
FROM ‘ REMINISCENCES OF A MEDICAL STUDENT.” 
The first scene of our story is laid in a chamber in a large old house in the 
This street has a 
singularly retired, even deserted iook. The pavement is unmarked by footsteps, 
and looks clean and bleached—unsoiled since the last rain. About the curb- 
stones spring up tufts of long grass of a vivid green, which also rise abundantly 
from between the white-rounded blocks of the causeway. One end opens 


whose house was not much more than a quarter of a mile distant, in returning |through an iron railing by a wide gate, usually kept unlocked, upon the large 
irom his morning ride on av elephant, had passed Vizier Ali and his whole train, public park, whilst the other is shut out by a similar fence and gate, with a 


as they were proceeding towards Mr. Cherry’s house ; but their business was 
not with him yet—he providentially escapea, to be the instrument of saving) 
many others. To him the train did not appear more numerous, nor in any re-| 
spect different from what he had often observed of them, except that they, 
moved in rather closer order than usual. On reacting hoims, however, he found) 
the cutwal, or head of the police, who stated that he had ascertained the tact, 
of Viger Ali having sent emissanes into the neighbournng districts to summon 
armed men, and that some mischief might be apprehended from his present, 
visit to Mr Cherry. Mr. Davis immediately despatched a hasty note to Mr. 
Cherry, and, being anxious for the return of his messenger, kept a look out in 
that direction ; when presently he observed Vizier Ali and his train returning) 
with much more haste than usual; and that some of the liorse, instead of keep. 
ing the road, crossed into his grounds, and began firing at @ seutry stationed) 
about fifty yards from the house, whom they shot down. ‘There was now no 
ume to lose. Mrs. Davis was told to repair, with her two children and their at-) 
tendants, to the terrace on the top of the house, while he himself ran for hus, 
firearms, which were below ; but observing, on ls way down, that an armed) 
horseman was already in the doorway, he bethought lum of a pike, or spear,) 
which he had upstairs, and of the narrow staircase leading to the reef, which he, 
considered defensible with such a weapon. The pike was one of Uhoze used) 
by running footmen in India. It was of iron, plated with silver, in rings, to} 
give a firmer grasp, rather more than six feet im length, and had a long trian, 
gular blade of more than twenty inches, with sharp edges. Finding, when on, 
the terrace, that the lowness of the parapet-wall exposed them all to view, and! 
that they were fired at by the insurgents from below, Mrs. Davis was directed,, 
with her two female servants and the children, to sit down near the centre ol| 
the terrace ; while Mr. Davis took his station on one knee at the trapdoor of 
the stair, waiting forthe expected attack. T’he perpendicular height of the 
stair was considerable, winding round a central stem. It was of a peculiar 
construction, supported by four wooden posts, open on all sides, and so narrow 
as to allow only a single armed man tv ascend at a ume. It opened at once 
to the terrace, exactly like a hatchway on board ship, having a light cover of 
painted canvass stretched on a wooden frame. ‘This opening he allowed to re- 
main uncovered, that he might see what approached trom below. In a few 
ininutes, hearing an assailant coming up, he prepared lo receive him. When 
full in view, and within reach, with his sword drawn, the ruffian stopped, see-| 
ing Mr. Davis on his guard, and addreseed him abusively. The only reply 


|porter’s lodge attached, from a crowded and busy thoroughfare, one of the chief 
streets of the city. 

The houses are all large, heavy, sombre, old-fashioned edifices, with gardens 
in the rear. They were tormerly inhabited by the cMief merchants and profes- 
sional men, but these have migrated now to quite the other end of the town. 
(heir tenants have become the two and three hundred a-year people—retired 
jtradesmen, merchants who have failed, and live on the wreck of their fortunes, 
ministers of limited dissenting congregations, and the like, and many profes- 
{sional lodging-house keepers, who make a comfortable business, as the peaceful 
secluded aspect of the place, with the fresh breezes from the park, and the 
country beyond, as weil as its immediate vicinity to the principal marts of traf- 
fic, render it a des:rau.c residence for the numerous unsettled individuals who 
abound in 4 mercantile community. 

The principal chamber in one of these houses—that nesrest the park, is our 
immediate scene. Its a large and lofty-ceiled apartment, with heavy corni- 
ces, and elaborate ornamental plaster-work. The wall on one whole side is 
taken up by book-shelves, from as high as the arm can reach down to the floor, 
crowded with volumes, nearly allot them in richly gilded bindings of deep 
green, dark red, or purple leather. A second side is hung with pictures, one a 
plate of Lawrence’s portrait of John Kemble in the character of Hamiet, an- 
other of Mrs. Siddons as Lady Macbeth, the third, a full-length portrait of Lord 
Byron. Seneath, there runs a line of small drawings of scenery, mmutely and 
very beautifully executed in colours. ‘The vpposite wall presents a large fire- 
place of massive black marble. A heavily-cut fender protects the rug, but in 
place of grate you observe a curious ‘arrangement of bricks, and plates, and 
pars of iron; this is a small chemical farnace, constructed under the direction 
of the tenant of the place. On the mantel-shelf stand a number of specimens 
of minerals, a small brass model of a marine steam-engine, and a globular crys- 
tal cover, containing some rare and beautiful preserved birds—tiny things, of 
lustrous and many-tinted plumage—the treasures of the Atrican and American 
woods. The carpet which has a yielding fee! to the feet, as if there were an- 
other beneath it, 1s littered with books of an equal richness of exterior with 
those in the shelves, along with newspapers. numbers of works in the course of 
publication, and of scienufic and literary periodicals, among which the vivid 
colours of dear old blue and yellow are conspicuous. Large sheets of paper, 
probably maps or plans, lie here and there among them, rolled up and bound 
with silken tape. A pair of globes stand hard by, and m a corner a large cy 
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lindrical electric machine. One or two busts are placed about the room, and lalone, swiftly, or lingeringly. as bis whim suggested, viewing spots which 
on a small table between the two windows, stands a beautiful bronze figure of) derived their charm to him trom literary or historical associations, such as the 
Niobe and her child, with a silver-keyed flute of ebony beside it, and a cham-| (birthplace of Shakspeare, Stonehenge, Runnymede, Newstead Abbey, or the 


pagne-glass, containing in water a few pretty little early wild flowers, the pro-| like. ; 
duce of last evening s botanizing ramble. || When about seventeen, he bethought him of entering some university, not 


There are two tables—one close to a window ; on it are some drawing ma- with any view to academical honours, or even to the acquirement of a profes- 
terials of the costliest description, and a large portfolio of brown morocco, pro-|/sion, for he had no ambition of any ku.d, and his income was abundantly suffi- 
fusely gilded, and ornamented with pieces of leather of the brightest colours, |cient at once to cover all his wants, and to leave ample overplus for clanty, 
inlaid into the dark boards. Another table is drawn close to the sparkling fire ‘which he practised in ways as quiet aud unobtrusive, as original and eccentric 
It bears a number of books huddled together, to support in a sloping position) |as all tis other habits and pursuits. Moreover, he saw it was of such a nature 
two large folios open. One is a huge, ancient, mustily-smelling volume, with/|as to be permanently adequate to ail his limited desires. 
thick dark boards, and red bright edges—a Leyden edition of Plato, nearly two)| He never thought of study as a labour, or the way to knowledge as an up-hill 
centuries old, and evidently from the library of the University ; the other, gilt- path, and any thing that seemed to threaten such a change iw idea, he would 
edged and morocco-bound, is a Greek lexicon. ‘Two smaller volumes are! /avoid as likely to convert into a pain the greatest and only perfect delight he 
Xenophon’s “* Memorabilia Nephelae.”’ Close to these is placed a writing-|'was cogmsant of. ‘The idea of a mental effort, of tasking the intellect, of com- 
stand of some rare purple wood inlaid with gold, and in a watch-stand of simi-| pelling the thoughts to any subject that did not yield them present pleasure was 
tar materials beside it, lies a valuable repeater, with a thick heavy black ribbon||abhorrent to him. Every pursuit that can delight the mind, he tollowed with- 
attached. Various scientific utensils meet the eye everywhere around. Here|/out rule, or method, or caring whether in it he was thoroughly successtul, or 
lies an electric discharger, with a handle of agate ; there a number of retorts! moderately, or only a litte. The moment it ceased to gratify he dismissed it. 
and Berlin basins, and wvbes ; yonder you see a microscope, and near it a deli- |Painting, poetry, music, sculpture, languages, philosophy, sciences, the drama, 
cate pair of scales under a glass case. A superb library-chair of dark maho- /history, to each did he more or less devote lumselt, according to the pleasure it 
gany, with a deep-red leather covering, cushioned, and contrived by metallic yielded. He was, to sum up his character, an intellectual epicure. 
springs and pivots, to meet and yield to every motion of the frame, stands be-| But on thinking over such a proceeding as studying at a university, he re- 


tween the table and fire-place, and in itis seated the inhabitant of this curiously! 
furnished apartment. 

He is a young man, about nineteen years of age, very slight, and wearing a 
peculiarity of aspect, like that produced by dissipation, but in him arising from| 


flected that according to the law of England a few peculiarities in his mode of 
practising the worship of our common religion prevented him from learning lo- 
gic, mathematics, and the like at the public educational institutions of his coun- 
try—that, in consequence, the only resource left him was to go over the borders 


causes very widely different. His features are not at all regular, would rather! to where, on a less enlightened principle, they consider learning a marketable 


appear positively harsh and disagreeable, were it not for the dreamy expression| 


‘commodity, and let any one have it who is willing to pay for it, and where, as 


of vivid but fitful fancy, of careless intelligence, aimless talent, that amimates |a result to be expected from tree competition in the article, it is to be had both 
them. Indeed, they do appear forbidding to a mere common-place observer, |at the cheapest rate and of the best quality. 
and the knowledge of this was one of the great causes that induced upon Mr. | Warmly congratulating himsel! on this lucky alternative, Basil bade adieu to 
Basil May, the individual in question, his remarkable points of character. His} |his happy ‘and mind-illumimed native land, and betaking himself to the benighted 
slippered feet rest on a footstool by the fender; a waistcoat and trousers of|/North, entered his name as a student at one of those tag-rag and bob-tail insti- 
plain black cloth, form his attire ; and his coat—for he has got into a habit off!tutions, the Scotch universities ;—nay, alter a time, he was not ashamed even 
throwing it off to study—is laid upon a sofa; while a fine young cat, of a light)|to give a small sum for that mdiculous distinction, a Scotch degree—a thing for 
gray colour, striped with black like a small tiger, and wearing a leather collar, which ail southern scholars show a becoming contempt by tacking to their B.A., 
gilded uniformly with the binding of the volumes that meet the eye every-'|4.M.,or M.D., the distinguished and sounding syllables “* OXON,” or ** CAN- 
where around, nestles in its folds, purring away in drowsy satisfaction. |/TAB,” as much to evince the superior profundity of their acquirements and to 
The heavy curtains are pinned back altogether from the windows, to allow |intimate to the admiring public that they were lawfully qualitied to imbibe the 
free ingress to every ray of light, for the sight of the occupant has been some- ‘same by conscientiously breaking their eggs at the big end, and by other obser- 
what duiled by years of constant study—constant, because pursued for no other |vances equally important and meritorious, as to let it be known that they rank 
result than the mere delight it yields. He sits motionless for a while, and then /a little higher than the mere Adam Smiths, and Watts, and Hunters, and Broug- 
a curious yet pleasing smile flits over his wan, absent-looking face. He has hams of the North, with their simple, sneaking “* L.L.D.'s.’ They would flat- 
this morning been occupied with contemplating the character of Socrates, as) ter themselves they are a step or two above that ! 
portrayed by Plato and Xenophon, his disciples, and the vivid contrast as hit! Jy may be stated that in Scotland students do not reside within the university 
off by the caustic pencil of the great comic poet and satirist. He was led to) they attend, but are at liberty to find their dinners, their rooms, or their society, 
this investigativn yesterday, having commenced translating into English verse, when they can, how they can, and where they can, as a soldier says his pravers ; 
one of those beautiful lyric effusions, with which, as chorusses, Aristophanes! 'fyod for the mind being all the nourishment the college bargains to supply. Jn 
delights to vary the fun and ribaldry of his scenes. He is at a loss which to| consequence, Basil, in his wanderings about the city, having been struck with 
give implicit credence to, and has just come to the conclusion that the comic ithe breezy sequestered quiet of the street alluded to, resolved to establish him- 
author could hardly have ventured to present the philosophers in such colours) self here, and having had his favourtte books transmitted from England, con- 
in an Athenian theatre, if he had not some foundation, and that too with which yeyed them to the house of a widow, by name Mrs. Esterling, from whom he 
most of his audience were acquainted. The thought that even Homer some- ‘had hired apartments. 


times sleeps, and even Socrates sometimes plays the fool, occasioned the smile 
upon his face. 

Whilst he is thus entertained, we shall take the opportunity to lay open a lit-| 
tle of his history. His father was a dissenting clergyman in one of the great 
manufacturing towns in the north of England. From the fact of many wealthy) 
traders being among his flock, as well as from a small fortune he had acquired 
with his wife, he was enabled to live in comfort and elegance, and even to cul- 


| Here he went on as before, giving all his hours to study and the pursuits of 
taste. The classes he attended as his fancy suggested, sometimes far over- 
‘stretching the tasks theze prescribed, sometimes neglecting them altogether, se 
a more pleasurable mental occupation haply presented itself. His abundant in- 
come he laid out on his best friends, his books, and on costly furniture and ma- 
iternel for study, or the exercise of taste. But even these, proiuse as was his 
expenditure upon them, left a considerable surplus, which found its way from 


tivate the expensive tastes of educated leisure. His wife was taken from him | hig pocket here at the university, in a manuer analagous to what had been usual 
within a year or two after the birth of an only son, and to him, who was always |about his home. Many a poor but talented student struggling to rise in life by 
of delicate health, he devoted the whole of his affection, making his instruction the steep and thorny path of intellectual acquirement (and it is a comforting 
the complete occupation ot those hours not immediately demanded by his duties ‘thing to think there sa country where learning’s road from poverty to inde- 
as a pastor. . : /pendence and distinction, however difficult and exhausting it be of itself, ae 

As the boy grew up, he gave continual evidence of a most sensitive tempera- |Gjod knows it is, still it is not blocked by any fence-work of man’s construc - 
meut—a singularly strong respect and love for his father, to whom he seemed ition ')—many a one in these circumstances, whose heart yearned for an addi- 
more of a companion and friend than of a child—a vivid sense of hoaour—an tional class, for which bis time was ainple, but his funds, miserably as he stinted 
aptitude to form attachments to peculiar places—an admirauon of poetry and Ithem, inadequate, would be surprised some day to receive in a blank envelope, 
music—a love of flowers, anda tendency to make pets of all sorts of objects— ‘authenticated papers constituting him a member of that class, nor in his joyous 
singing-birds, cats, dogs, mice, even of particular volumes He was of preco- \confusion could for a moment imagine they came from that cold, distant, bash- 
cious talent—at least from the conversation of his father, and from the books fy] English lad who sat always alone, and seemed so uninterested in any thing. 
of which he was continually occupied in the perusal, he was so far in advance! He courted no society among the students, was always civil and kind when 
of boys of his own age that he could find no pleasure in associating with them. ‘spoken to, but appeared to shun any companionship. He strove for no premiums, 
No more did he hike the conversation of grown-up men, the mere gentlemen of) sought no distinction, nor did he appear to feet either admiration or envy for 
ordinary life ; for all his ideas were so different from theirs, and his book-know- |those leading spirits whose rival displays of talent drew forth daily encomums 
ledge so much fresher; morgover, the sneaking dislike which an ignorant man |from the teachers, and bursts of noisy applause from their assembled fellow- 
advanced in life feels and shows to a well-informed child, was so disagreeable ‘pupils. All these, as well as the factions, the cliques and intrigues, political, 
to him, that when not with his father he chose solitary reading and solitary |academical, and of other descriptions, that surrounded him, he viewed with a 
rambling in preference to any society. He was never put to school. His father calm, absent indifference. 
taught him every thing he did not acquire of himself, for he loved the boy so 4 college he remained during the winter session. In the spring, when most 
much as to be unable to live without his company, and trembled at the demo- of the students return to their homes, to prepare themselves by solitary study 
ralization, the hardening, the prostration of all the affections, which are the ef- for the labours of the more advanced classes of next winter, he still continued 
fect of a large public school on the youthful mind. ‘in the same quarters, his residence being varied by a month’s midsummer tour 

The result of all this may be inferred. Basil grew up a delicate, reserved, ||jn the mountainous parts of the country. Why he dic not return to England, 
eccentric youth, who did not by any graces of person compensate for the awk-|'the country he had left but a few months before, and that with so many pangs 
wardness of his manners; avoided by society as much as he avoided it, ridi-|/of sorrow, and why he had resolved to make for some years this new residence 
culed by the foolish, and all but pitied by the merely compassionate. ‘his home, will be accounted for presently. 

When he had reached his sixteenth year, his father fell sick and died, leaving Let us now return to him as we left him, in the midst of his books at his soli- 
him a permanent income of £500 a-year, along with a large sum of money un- |tary studies. Suddenly the sound of distant military music arrests hun ; he 
invested. Although he was a minor, the testator had perfect confidence, as lhears it with attention and surprise, never before having known the quiet of 
much in his sense to prevent his being duped by others, as in his morality and |that unfrequented street so broken. 1t becomes louder and richer, and appears 
religion to prevent his duping himself, and took measures to ensure to him the to be the notes of a fine martial air from the instruments of a numerous and 
unrestricted command of this property. ‘well-appointed band. He pauses to listen. A moment, and anew sound 

The death of his father was an event that made a deep and vivid impression ‘comes upon his ear, and a faint flush crosses his pale features, and a glow of 
upon him. He tnourned not more the bereavement of an affectionate, devoted, ‘delight — up his eye. ‘That sound has more music to his heart than the 
and dearly-beloved parent, than the loss of a talented, a constant, and confiden-, lsoftest cadences or proudest bursts of melody the band could accomplish. It 
tial friend, and the effect told wofully upon his health. The fact, however, of lis the fall of a light, quick footstep in the passage, and a low, eager knock at 
his being able to shift for himself brought him more in contact with the world the door of his study. Giving a half-regretful look at Plato and his hard-named 


than hitherto, although still retirement was his choice. But as all his ideas of |companions on the table, he mses, draws on his coat, and opens the door, when 


employment or pleasure were connected with the acquirement of knowledge, |in bounds a most gracetul girl, her pretty face all animation. 
“My good Mr. May,” she exclaims, “do let ne look out at your window, 


here are the soldiers coming down our street to the park, to review—how they 


he found the only solace he knew of in study, and in the companionship of his 
books ; giving the time spared from them to wandering from place to place! 
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got through the gates | don’t know, but here they are. Oh how sweet is that 
imusic ! it makes one feel quite brave and daring |" 

Before she had time to say this she had drawn down one of the curtains, and 
stands half behind it, looking out upon the glittering display that is approach- 
ing. May taxes his place beside her—a little back from the glass, regarding 
the spectacle with the same look that is habitual to him, of caring for none of 
these things, all that interests him, besides the beautiful girl near him, being 
the music, which, however, he could hear as well in his chair. 

** How fine and manly they look—how happy they must be all in their bright 
red clothes and glancing accoutrements '”* 

* Yes, Miss ksterling, and the dram-major must be the happiest ; he is the 
jinest-looking and gaudiest, you see.”’ 

“Ah, you always talk so agaist every thing that is not in books. 

\ long pause. 

**But does not the band sound sweetly now far away down among the 
trees ! 

* Yes, it is indeed beautiful, very beautiful !” 4 

+ Hark, how touching and sad. I could almost ery now.” 

Pooh, nonsense, Miss [sterling '"’ 

\ lively simile drives the pensive expression from her face like a light, 
cloud-shadow, from a summer field,as turning from the window she looks around 


” 


her, 

** Well, Mr. May, you area strange creature. You have no taste. How 
careless you are; how you do toss all your pretty books about, and yet are so 
fond of them. Why dun’t you put them away and all these other things pro- 
perly and carefully 

» The reason is simply this. The pleasure I could feel in putting them all 
in order is great, but is not equal tothat which in the same space of time | 
could derive from reading, drawing, or other pursuits. So whenever my table 
gets cumbered | put the books out of the way, any where that is readiest at 
the time. Besides, | think as there is no one tu trample over them, they 


repose as well and look as well on the chairs or carpet as they would in the’ 


cases. 

**Oh, you know I can’t argue with you. It is no longer ago than yesterday 
| sent Mima into the room when you were out, to put your things to rights, 
and she made every thing quite tidy.” 

* And only spoilt a process of chemical analysts, lost the marks out of half 
my books, and tumbled all my papers together. Ab, I see how it is ; you are 
all in a conspiracy against me. But I'll pay you off. I'll get that machine 
‘here into action, and arrange the wires so that the moment the girl puts her 
foot mside the door, off she goes into fits.” 

* Por pity’s sake, Mr. May, don't dream of such a thing; poor Jemima is 
already persuaded that you are * no canny.’ But tell me all about this great 
book What are these strange cramped figures—Hebrew 

* No, thes is Greek—this is Placo—you have heard the name '”’ 

Oh, ves—Platonic—love. Is that what it is about?’’ 

* Yes, there is all about it over here, ina treatise which he calls ‘ the Sym- 
postu, or Banquet.’ 

* Well, shut up your books now. I want you to come and walk with me’ 
down in the park, to look at the river.” 

* Hut what bas that to do with Platonic love '" 

Nothing ; but Mr. Houldsworth, the other lodger, wanted to drive me round 
in lus gig 

Basil's eyes dropped to the ground as she rentioned the name, and his 
pale features grew darkly paler. After a moment “ Well, Miss Esterling,” 
said he, * 1 think riding is the best plan, and I will stay at home and finish the 
group of flowers for you before the originals become faded.” 

* Oh, I can finish the picture myself at any time. But you will come with 
me now, Itis tobea very grand review—such a display Mr. Houldsworth 
says.” 

He remained without a word, looking to the floor as if in atrance. After a 
pause, during which her lovely blue eyes were bent upon him with an expression 
of archuess, Kindness, and a little anxiety, she laid her small, fair hand lightly 
on his arm, as if to call back his attention, and continued, 

* You are looking very pale and unwell to day ; come and have a ramble 
over the park with me; these books will rain your health. It is a beautiful war: 
day, and the sun shines so brightly ; we'll have a walk over the fresh grass by 
the mver. | do love to walk with you, Mr. May ; you know so much and can 
tell me about so many things You will be quite in spirits, every thing is so 
sunny and gay ” 

With a sight involuntary sigh, recalling his thoughts, he answers in acquies- 
cence. ‘I shan’t detain you tive minutes,” she says, as she hurries away to 
dress. Basil, too, calls his footboy, and retires to draw on his shoes and gaitors, 
and get lus hat, gloves, and cane. 

When he enters the room again he sees her shawled, bonnetted, and gloved, 
standing turning over the leaves of that old mystic volume, as lovely a creature 
as ever by the light of her presence cheered the loneliness of a student's cham- 
ber 

A joyous day that must have been to these two youthful beings, each loving 
the other with a jealous though unavowed fondness—both lonely—liutle min- 
gling with the world—with minds delicately sensible—emotions that thrilled 
even to a passing thought. Joyous it must have been indeed, as they wandered 
together at the bright noon of aday in spring, through the glades of that ex-| 
tensive park, without one near to iar their enjoyment of their own earnestly! 
sought society. Every tree appeared fresh, green and young, like themselves ;| 
the nver by which they chose their path was clear as crystal, and the fisb seem- 
ed to leap from t1s bosom for very joy ; the grass and wild daisies shed a faint) 
perfume that was caught up by the light airs from tne west, and waited to their’ 
senses along with the distant lium of business from the erowded city, or the| 


There is a very curious account of a jacdaw’s nest ina bell-tower (which fur- 
nishes the frontispiece), but we can only refer to it as a remarkable example of 
animal sagacity in architecture; and go to some notice of the long famed 
druidical mistletoe, which the author decides to grow upon the oak. from a sin- 
gle specimen brought to lium from near Godalming, in Surrey, and other two 
near-say instances. (ur readers inay not be aware that this onion has been 
much disputed. It has never been known to grow on any tree in Ire- 
land. From trees we come to their inhabitants, birds, and an interesting 
tale 

* A gentleman of my acquaintance had an American mocking-bird, in soch 
health and vigour, that it was either constantly singing, or else imitating the 
various sounds it heard. Jn order to try the powers of this bird, its owner 
purchased a fine sky-lark. When placed in the same room with the mocking- 
turd, the song of the former was heard to echo through the honse, as if it were 
chanting on * fluttering wing’ its well-known welcome to the neing sun. The 
mocking-bird was silent for some time, but at last burst forth in the strains of 
the * aerial songster,’ but louder and clearer as if mounting and stretching its 
wings towards heaven. ‘The lark was silent from that moment, nor was a joy- 
ous note ever heard from it afterwards. Wishing to test the powers of the 
mocking-lird still further, an unusually large price was given for a blackbird, 
eclebrated for its vocal powers. It was placed in the same room with the 
mocking-bird ; early on the second morning its song was resomed, and its 
charming notes were warbled forth with all the sweetness and modulations 
which may be heard in its native * thorny brakes.’ The mocking-bird listened, 
and was silent for some time, then all at once the blackbird's notes were heard 
to issue forth, but sweeter and louderthan those of the woodland songster. 
The poor blackbird heard them, felt that it was conquered, remained silent, 
drooped, pined, and died.” 

Many a one has been mocked to death ; but human mortification in general 
is not quite so susceptible as that of the beaten blackbird. Does it not re- 
semble the bringing Lither of some great foreign singer, some primo tenure, or 
prima donna, and setting them to ousting all our native warblers, till they 
droup and die in obseurity ; whilst the cherished mocking-bird fills our ears 
and feathers its nest, and then, like a bird of passage, as the winter approaches, 
takes its flight to luxuriate im warmer climes, and hardly greets us with a 
parting note? Dut to our next story, which, though a very singular 
one, we hupe readers may siadlow, as it comes to Mr. Jesse from a clergy- 
man 

‘** Five or six years ago, (he writes,) three swallows fell down one of the 
chimneys of my house ‘Their naked and helpless condition having excited the 
pity of my family, it was determined to endeavour to rear them. I therefore 
became their foster-parent : for rainy days they were fed with egg, and in sun- 
shiny weather with various species of thes. | found it, however, a very difficult 
task to supply them witha sufficient number. I could only do so by sweeping 
the heads of uuibelliferous plants with my fly-net. A!! the swallow cribe con- 
tinve in their nesis a very long time before they take their firet fight; but I 
was anxious that my protegees should exercise their wings as soon as possible, 


and thus prepare themselves for emigration. I therefore threw them into the 


air as svon as | could do so prudently. At first they appeared much alarmed, 
and clung to the nearest object they could fasten upon; but, ina few days, 
they not only flew about, but caught their tood expertly. Some time, how- 
ever, elapsed, before they could satisfy the cravings of appetite through their 
owa exertions. This occasioned them frequently to appeal to me for assts- 
tance in a manner too intelligible to be mistaken. They would utter a plain- 
tive cry in flying around me, and sometimes setile upon me. On these occa- 
sions | usually went to those places where the inula dysenterica (astors) abound- 
ed, {rom the flowers of which i easily captured various species of syrp41 in the 
hollow of my band — It was truly amusing to observe the eagerness with which 
the movement of my hand was watched, and with what voracity the produce 
oj my efforts were devoured. As soon as my birds could fly, an open basket, 
having a perch across it, was set apart for their use; here they rested by day 
aod roosted at mght 1|t was placed in the open air in the morning, and re- 
moved at night into the house. it often happened that my little charge had 
enjoyed two or three hours’ disporting before | was prepared to walk. I was, 
however, recognised and greeted as soon as | appeared ; and whether I pur- 
sued the course of the roads, or rambled into the tields, they generally encir- 
cled ime in their tight, sometimes resting upon me, or accepting a fly from my 
ungers. These amusive proceedings continued four or five weeks ; but after 
that period, aecording to my wish, our intercourse diminished daily. ‘They as- 
sociated more and more with their congeners, whe were collecting together 
as is usual at this period of the year, aud were absent more frequently and for 
longer intervals ; but, whenever or wherever they again appeared, they seldom 
jailed to come tome when | summoned them by my call. Having disappeared 
ior two or three days, I considered that our connexion was altogether dissolved ; 
but as | was walking to an adjoining village, one of the birds gave me his wont- 
ed salutation in passing, and, on iny invitation, perched on one of my fingers. 
in this position | conveyed it to the village-green, and there, in the presence of 
several persons, cast it unto the air, with some exclamation expressive of my 
wish for its welfare.” 

Many new anecdotos of dogs and cats are related—not one, we think, better 
than a iact which occurred lately in a narrow street out of Regent Street, where 
is two quarrelsome dogs were worrying each other in the kennel opposite a 
grocers suop-door, the cat flew out upon them like a ugress, and, tooth and nail, 
separated the noisy combatants, and sent them howling home. Her kittens 
were in « basket behind the counter. 

A very curious history, from Mr. Gould and Mr. Gilbert, is given of the nests 
of the jungle-fow! of Australia ; and one yet more remarkable of the bower- 
virds, which construct arbours, adorned with shells, &c., like a lady's boudoir, 
for pastime and dalliance. They seem to be the most coquettish of feathered 


soitened music of the soidiers, whose moving files, lessened by distance,||creatures 


could be seen bright and glancmg far away beneath the trees. 
(To be Continued.) | 


SCENES AND TALES OF COUNTRY LIFE. 
With Recollections of Natural History. By E. Jesse, Esq., | 
Her Majesty’s Parks, Palaces, &c. With Woodcuts. Pp. 395. 

J. Murray. 


Mr. Jesse is the sincere friend of animated life. He clears many an animal| 


from unjust suspicions and the attributes of vulgur error; and he takes part! 


with the accused with convincing trath, shewing that many which are destroy-| |?! these ru 
Thus} studded with the 


ed as injurious, are, in fact, the benefactors of the agricultural interest. 


rooks, moles, weasles, toads, hedgehogs, owls, magpies, jays, hawks, worms,| lig the lower hills 


&c. &c. are rescued from persecution, and recommended to deserved protec-||those of the 
pe , I rally lined with tall grasses, so disposed that ther heads nearly meet. The 


“ The spotted bower bird (we learn) is peculiarly iteresting, as being the 
constructor of a bower, even more extraordinary than the one just not and 


|u which the decorative propensity is carried to a far greater extent. it ws as 
| exclusively an inhabitant of the interior of the country, as the satin bower-bird 

or of|jis of the brashes between the inountain range and the coast. It has a disposi- 

wnd.,, tion of extreme shyness, and therefore is seldom seen by ordinary travellers. 
| —** In many of its actions, aud im the greater part of its economy, much sim- 


larity exists between this species and the satin bower-bird ; particularly in the 
curious habit of constructing an artificial bower or play-ground The situations 
ys or bowers are much varied. They were found both on the plains 
acacia pendula and other smell trees, and in the brushes cloth- 
‘They are consideravly longer and more avenue-hke than 


satin bower-bird. They are outwardly built vl twigs, and beauu- 
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decorations are very profuse ; and consist of bivalve shells, crania of sma!) Personal discomfort is increased by other effects of this wind. The meat turis 
mammalia, and other bones. Evident and beautiful indications of design are putrid, the milk curdles, and even the bread which 1s baked while it lasts, is 
manifest throughout the whole of the bower and its decorations formed by this frequently bad. When these sufferings are at their climax, the mercury will 
species ; particolarly in the manner in which the stones are placed within the give the sure indication of a coming pampero, as the south-wester is called . 
bower, apparently to keep the grasses, with which it is lined, firmly fixed in on a sudden, a rustling breeze breaks through the stillness of the stagnant at- 
their places. These stones diverge from the mouth of the run en each side, mosphere, and ina few seconds sweeps away the mcubus and all else before 
so as to form little paths, while the immense collection of decorative materials it, Not untrequently it is accompanied by clonds of dust, so dense as to pri - 
are placed in a heap before the entrance of the avenue ; this arrangement being duce total darkness. Jn these dust-storms, day is changed into night, perhaps 
the same at both ends. In some instances, sail bowers, composed almost en- for a quarter of en hour ; very frequently they are laid by a heavy fall of ram, 
tirely of grasses. apparently the commencement of a new place of rendezvous which, mingling with the dust, forms literally a shower of mud. But the at- 
were observable. ‘These structures were at a considerable distance irom rivers mosphere is thus cflectuaily cleared 
from the borders of which the birds could alone have procured the shells and Abridged from Sir Woodbine Panish’s Buenos Ayres. 
small round pebbly stones. ‘Their collection and transportation must, there- 
fore, have oe a task of great labour and duilicul:y. Tcaone birds feed al- THE LATE KING OF SWEDEN. 
most entirely upor seeds and fruit, the shells and bones cannot have been col- Bernadotte was one who never forgot the place of bis nativity, nor suffered 
lected for any other purpose than ornament ; besides, itis only those that have 4 opportuni to escape of rendering service to his countrymen. After the 
been bleached perfectly white by the sun, or such as have been roasted by the: disastrous RuSsian campaign, when Bervadotte, then the Prince Royal of Swe 
natives, and by this means whitened, that attract their attention. Mr. Gould. den, commanded the Swedish contingent, a French officer of Engineers— 
clearly ascertained that these runs formed the rendezvous of many indivi- “OW 4 Deputy for the departments of tue Basses Pyrenees—was made prison- 
duals” a er, aud conveyed into Russia with the sole prospect before him of inevitable 

Of the fine sense of smell! in various creatures curious instances are told. ‘The death amid the ice and snows of the north. He happened to discover that his 
Earl of Derby presented a buffalo to the Zoological gardens, which azmved im @SCort was passing near the head quarters of the Prince Royal of Sweden, and, 
the evening in a covered van ;—** When the van was ata considerable di-tance Claiming to be his countryman, he assumed a name which he felt assured was 
from a yard in which avother buffalo was confined, they both evinced much kuown to the Prince, betore whom he was unmediately summoned“ I en- 
restlessness, so that it was evident to the different attendants that they were treat the pardon of your Royal Highness,” said the officer, * for borrowing a 
aware of the propinquity of each other. The buffalo in the gardens was so eager, Name tha: does not belong to me: mine is probably unknown to you, and | 
to get out of his enclosure, that it was thought prudent to tie the gate more se- teared I shoul not ob’ain the honour of being presented to you. * You were 
curely, and this was done with a rope taken accidentally from the newly arrived, Wrong to do so,” replied the Prince, with weverity, * are you not a Bearnais 
van. On its being attached tothe gate, the buifale shewed the greatest pleasure Pat utle would have been sufficient. You have not done well.” Then sui- 
licking it constantly, and remained by the whole of the night. The one in the fering a ben: volent smile to escape him, he addressed the prisoner in the Bear- 
van was equally eayer to join the other, thus proving that scent alone made ais dialect—* You are in want. How much money do you require! [ will 
them aware of the approach of oue of their species. —Badgers, those solitary take care of you. Have you any news from our country! What is doing 
and persecuted animals, are enabled probably to tind each other by scent alone, tere Having received satisfactory answers to all his questions, the | rince 
as Ihave never yet heard them utter avy sound, neither have | been able to immediately ordched the young officer to be set ai liberty. He admitted him 
find out, by inquirmg of poachers, or other persons im the habit of taking them, %0 his table, and after Joading him with kindnesses, he caused him to he sent 
that any cry or call has been hears.” Apropos of sounds :-—** ‘The tench (sa ys) back to Paris n one of his own carriages, to tell his countrymen that Berna- 
Mr.J.) is the only fresh-water fish which [ have ever heard produce a sound. [1 dotte, thouga uv longer a French subject, was, io his affec ion for her sons, 
is said to be made through its breachial opercula. The sound is so distressing 4 Frenchman sul. ; 
to hear, that I have quitted my hold of a tench when taking a hook out of its, The Kins of Sweden continued to the last to give proots of his affection for 
mouth, from its unpleasantness, and the surprise it occasioned me.” Pau, his native city. A few years since, he received a Be-rnais depuration in 

We reserve two or three columns forour next No. Stockholm, and the result was, the bestowal of numerous charities in Pau, bre 
sides public endowments and private pensions. One of the la e-ts acts of his 
munificence was a subseription of 500 trancs towards the monument of Des- 


Sliscellaneous Articles. pourrins, the celebrated Bearnais puet. One instance ef his generosi'y is ra- 
Z cet es theramusing. At Gan, a small town not far from Pau, | ves an old woman, 
CITY OF BUENOS AYRES. eighty years of age, wom Lernadotte had known when young, as the prettiest 


This, like ail other cities in Spanish America, is built upon the uniform plan girl of the distct. He was told that she was still alive, ani he immediately 
cape a by the council of the Indies) r straight streets, ne each settied on her a pension for lie. When the old woman heerd the news she ex- 
claimed—* Lou praubin ne doune pas oubligade ; si ere acquion, queu hert 
the same population. In torm the city has been aptiy compared to a chess- youtons 
1=-the relative proportions being, ss ucarly ss possible, four English acres| then ; if he were here, 1 would give him two kisses, as I used to do tormerly. 
to one square. With theexception of the churches, there is nothing remark- 
able inthe style of public uildeags Ot late years a striking change, however. “ag i ATION PERFORM ED Dt RING MESMERIC SLEEP 
has taken place in the style of buiiding. With the influx of strangers, value, The Wolverhampton Chronicle contains the following extreordivary state- 
of property, especially in the more central part of the city, has been greatly 2’: for the accuracy of which 1¢ voucnes ;—John Marrion, aged forty-five, 
ede and has led the natives to economise their ground, by constructing residing in Can-lane, Sedgley, received an extensive injury of the middle fin- 
upper series 00 theirhouses in the Barepean fechien. Thanks io the English ger in January last, and became patient of Messrs. Thompson and Dunn. It 
and French upholsterers, the old white-washed walls have been covered with (ts since been treated by those gentiemen im the usual manner, but the nature 

per in ali the varicties irom Paris, and European furniture of every sort is to of the injury rendered amputation necessary. With a view to test mesmeric 
be met with inevery house. English grates, supplied with coals carried out sleep, Mar:ion consente! to the proposs! t» place himself under the treatment 
from Liverpool as ballast, and often solid at lower prices than in London, have at Dr. Owens, #nd on Sunday week, for the first time. he was mesmerised. 
been brought into very general use, and certainly have contributed to the health Phe patient was afterwards daily mesierised, ond the case created inte: se in- 
and comfort of a city, tne atmosphere of which is, nine days out of ten, affect- terest in the public mind, more parvicularly amvung medical men, who attended 
ed by the damps from the river. ‘he iron railimgs which protect the windows, ‘" humbers every day to mark Dr. Owens’ progress. On Ssturday the opera. 
when painted green, are rather ornamented than otherwise, particularly when “@U “4s periormed, and Mr. Dunn's room wae thronged with wedical and 
hung, as they frequently are, with festoons of the beautiful air-plants of Para- other gentiemen, to witness the event. The patient, on being brought into the 
guay, altel these tice and Mammen éven en'celd ison. fa the het nights of room, appeared rather flushed, but Dr. Owens addressed him in a lively and 
summer, it is a comfort to leave the windows open without risk of intrusion ; friendly manver, and he took his seat evidently quite composed. In two min- 
though instances have occurred of clever thieves running off with the clothes ¥¢S and a half deep sleep was produced, but the doctor kept his position some 
of the sleeping inmates, nshed through the gratings by means of the long canes tume longer. Dr. Mannix then felt the patient's pulse, which beat one hundred 
of the country, with a hook at the end of it. In oue case a gentiemau’s watch per minute. Some questions were put to him while in this state by Dr. Owens, 
was thus hooked out of its pocket at his bed’s head, and he was just roused by and language b ing excned, he said he fe't very comfortable. “ Proceed with 
bis frightened wife in time to catch a last glimpse of the chain and seals as the operation, said the doctor ; and in one minute Mr. Dunn had performed 
they seemingly danced out of the window. Water is dear, even within a 't ¥eTy neatly Phe cutting the flaps and the dividing of the bone by the nip 
acns'ett of the Plata, the largest river in the world. Taken at the very Pers was wa ched with brea hiess scrutiny by al present, but not a muscle 
edge, it requires to stand twenty-four hours before it deposits its muddy quivered por did a . escape, nor did any single thing occur to betray the 
sediment ; and it is then excellent, and may be kept for any time ; being slightest sensauion. During the dressing of the arm the hand was suspended 
pure even after two voyages to Europe. ‘I'he principal streets are tolerably| OY" the table in a cataleptic state, without any further support. ‘Two min- 
paved with granite, obtained 20 vr 30 miles off ; but the others are al-| Utes a/ter the operation Dr. Manuix felt the man's pulse—it was still 100 
most impassable miry sloughs after continued wet weather. ‘I'he climate Dr. Owens then excited laughter, and the patient laughid happily, evidently 
is governed not so much by its latitude as by the wind, achange of which wil) QU! Bueenseious of the rejiefhe had undergone. Some time elapsed, during 
continually produce an alteration of from 20 to 30 degrees in the thermometer. “!€” he continued sleeping, and on beng questioned in that state he was not 
During the greater part of the year, the winds are northerly, which, passing ®* all aware of what had been done. Being awoke (which was done instan- 
over marshy lands and the wide expanse of the Plata, imbibe their exhalations, #”eeusiy by Dr Owens touching the organ of firmness, which seemed to act 
and, by the time they reach the southern shores of the river, have a great in-| *@08 miraculously), and finding bis arm in a sling, he ejaculated —* Thank 
fluence upon the climate. Every thing 1s damp ; the mould stands upon the| the Lord for that.’ In reply to questions, he said he hat not felt it. Every 
boots cleaned but yesterday ; books become mildewed. and the keys rust in) $e”tleman signed the minutes, whica were noted by Mr. Gatis, during the op- 
one's pocket. Uypon the bodily system the effect produced by this prevailing ton, when a liberal subscription was raised for the man, and Dr. Owens was 
humidity is a general lassitude and relaxation ; opening the pores of the skin, “4/™ly congratulated. 
and inducing great liability to colds, sore throats, rheu:mactic affection, and all | oar 
the consequences of checked perspiration ; one of the best safeguards against | WILLIAM AND MARY HOWITT. 
which is the woollen clothing of the natives. The irritability and ill humour) William Howitt is one of six brothers. He was educated at different 
this north wind excites in some people, amount to little less than a temporars schools of the Friends; but, as we have frequently heard him declare, was 
derangement of their moral faculties It is common to see men uf the better much more indebted to a steady practice of self-instruction than to any school 
classes shut themselves up in their houses during its continuance, and lay aside or teacher whatever. He early showed a predilection for poetry ; and in a pe- 
all business till it has passed ; whilst, amongst the lower orders, it is a fact riodical of that day, called “ Literary Recreations,” a copy of some verses, 
well known to the police, that eases of quarrelling and bloodshed are infinitely ‘* On Spring,” may be found, stated to be by “ William Howitt, a boy of thir- 
more frequent duringghe north wind than at any other time. Europeans are teen years of age’ During the time that he was not at school, he- was ac- 
not in general so liable to be affected by this wind as the natives, amongst customed, with his eldest brother, to stroll all over the country, shooting, cours- 
whom the women appear to be the greatest sufferers, especially from the head- ing, and fishing, with an indefatigable zeal which would have delighted any of 
aches it occasions. Numbers of them may be seen at times in the streets, the Nimrods fiom whom he was descended. Asa boy, he had been an eager 
walking about with large split beans stuck upon their tempies ; a sure sign birds’ nester ; and these after-pursuits, together with a strong poetical temper- 
which way the wind blows. The bean, which is applied raw, acts as a slight ament, and a keen perception of the beauties of nature, made him familiar with 
blister, and counter-acts the relaxation caused by the state of the atmosphere. all the haunts, recesses, productions, and creatures of the country. In this 
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manner the greatest portion of bis early life was spent. After he arrived at| 


manhood, however, those couutry pleasures were blended with an active study 
of chemistry, botany, natural and moral philosophy, aud of the works of the 
best writers of Italy, France, and his own country. He also turned the atten- 
tion of his youngest brother, now Dr. Howitt, to the study of British botany ; 
and the doctor has since prosecuted it with more constancy and success than 
himself. General literature, and poetry, soon drew his attention more forci- 
bly; and his marriage, in his a year, no doubt naturally contribu- 
ted to strengthen this tendency. ‘ ady of his choice was Miss Mary Bo- 
tham of Uttoxeter, in Staffordshire, also a member of the Society of Friends,| 
and now familiar to the public as the delightful authoress, Mary Howitt. Soun 
after their marriage, they undertook a walk inte Scotland, having long admired 
warmly the ballad poetry and traditions of that country. 


landing at Dumbarton, they went on over mountain and moorland wherever} 
to go, for one thousand miles, walking more than five hundred) Sir William Follett’s health, the state of which has been greatly exaggerated, 


they pro 
of it; Mrs. Howitt performing the journey without fatigue. 


Ben Lomond without a guide, and after enjoy magnificent specta- 


They crossed 


most 
cle of the clouds alternat@ly shrouding and breaking away from the chaos of), 


mountains around them, were enveloped by a dense cloud, and only able to ef- 
fect their descent with grext difficulty and with considerable hazard. They 
visited Loch Katrine, Surling, Edinburgh, and all the beautiful scenery for 
inany miles round it; traversed Fifeshire ; and then, taking Abbotsford in their 
route, walked through ihe more southern parts, visiting nany places interesting 
for their historical or poetical associations, on to Gretna Green, where all the 
villagers turned out brmful of mirth, supposing they were come there to be 
married, especially as they entered the public-house where such matches are 


completed, aud engaged the landlord to put them in the way tv Carlisle. They; 


returned by way of the English lakes, having, as they have been frequently 
heard to declare, enjoyed the most delightful journey imagmable. Soon after 
their return, they settled in Nottingham; Mr. Howitt, though actively engaged 
in business, still devoting his teisure hours to literary pursuits. Here they soon 


published another jomt volume of poems, called * ‘The Desolation of Eyam,” 


which was received with equal favour by the public. 
vuals and Magazines ; and both Mr. and Mrs. Howitt for some years contri- 
vuted a great variety of articles to these publications 

The New Spirit of the Age. 


THE POLKA AT PARIS. 


In this ramble, after|| 


The attention which} 
these two volumes excited brought many applications from the editors of An-; 


_ The following strange announcement appears in the Morning Post .—“ Mat- 
rimony.—A young nobleman, with large expectations, and at present with 4 
moderate income, wishes, through the present medium of an advertisement, to 
meet with alady of fortune, who would be elevated to a high rank, and also 
meet with a partner for life. Letters addressed, prepaid, to 
Soronet, 43, ipper Berkeley-strcet, Connaught-square, will meet with imme- 
diate attention.’ 
New Law Appointuents.—Sir Frederick Pollock has been made Chief Ba- 
ron of the Exchequer, in the place of the late Lord Abinger ; Sir William Fol- 
lett is the new Attorney-General, and Mr. Thesiger is the new Solicitor-Gen- 
eral. Sir Frederick Pollock wason Monday the 15th sworn in a Sergeant-at- 
Law, and having attended in the Court of Common Pleas, returned to the Lord 
Chancellor’s room, and was sworn in as Lord Chief Baron, when he received 
\the congratulations of his friends. who thronged the courts. Jt is stated that 


| 


is now almost fully restored. 

Sik R. Pee. co Sir James Gaanam —The factories bill has hitherto been 
in the hands of Sir James Graham, as an affair peculiarly commg within his 
|province as home secretary. It was he who “ managed’’ the factories bill 
(No. 1), and who likewise withdrew it ; and it was also he who introduced the 
\the factories bill(No. 2). But now it appears, from a notice entered on the 
|Commons’ books, that Sir Robert Pee! has assumed the command in this mat- 
jter, and taken on himself the direction of the measure, together with the care 
lof its future progress. — Rumours are in circulation relative to the retirement 
lof the Home Secretary ; a variety of causes are assigned ; amongst others, the 
‘failure of the factory bill, and more recently, the refusal of Sir Robert Peel 
\to confer on his colleague the Lord Lieutenancy of Cumberiand. 


Bains’s Parintinc principles to mechanical science 
| has given rise to a novel invention, which has been nearly two years before the 
jpublic, but which in its new and improved phase is thus described ;—It is the 
work of a Mr. Bains, and has been introduced as an experimenton the South 
| Western Railway. The object is to convey intelligence from one given point” 
\to another, with rapidity, and secrecy (if necessary), and accuracy, and any 
code of signals may be agreed upon, whether of figures, letters, or arbitrary 
signs. ‘To effect this, there are two engines, one at London and the other at 
‘Wimbledon, and on the dial plate of each are the letters or numbers which are 


to be adopted as the signals. The two machines are connected by a single 
‘wire, and on the hand of one of these dials being stopped at any one of the 


The new dance, the Polka, which has been recently introduced, has produced) letters or numbers, the same letter or number is imprinted, not only at the op- 


quite 4 sensation. 
jor all the season, and perhaps live to see another winter. Parisian fashion sel- 
dom reaches such a degree of fanaticism. 
hourly increasing, and a host of professors are rising to make known its myste- 
res. Some prudent mothers have contined themselves to letting their daugh- 


Pupils of this dance are daily and! assuring him that no error has been committed. 


it ss not a passing caprice, but a rogue which will endure! posite station where the message is to be conveyed, but also on a cylinder, cov- 


vered with paper, revolving by the side of the person sending the message, thus 
‘The wire 1s connected with a 
plate of zine at one station, and a plate of copper at the other ; thus, as it were, 
converting the whule distance between the fermint ito a voltaic battery. 


ters take their lessons at home, and from professors of their own sex; and as|/The current is continuous, and one has been im uninterrupted operation for 
soon as this their decision was known the faubourgs, the Chassée d’Antin, and! eighteen months. The wire is embedded in asphaltum, which is said to be a 


even the Marais, were inundated with circulars announcing the arrival of Bo- 
heuan, Polish, and Hungarian ladies come expressly to teach the polka. The 
devoted mamas were in raptures, and the foreigners soon had an abundant har- 
vest of pupils. A few days since, the young Viscount de R—— entered the 
salon of bis aunt the Marquis de T , Just at the time when her two daugh- 
ters, who had just come out of a convent, were taking lessons in the fashiona- 
bie dance. “* 1 am rejoiced to see,” said the viscount to his aunt, ‘that you 


| 


have yrelded to the entreaties of my fair cousins, and permitted them to take 


lessons in the new dance.""—** Certainly, my dear nephew, I no longer see any 
objection, when the lessons can be given by a lady whose distinguished manners 
certainly cannot help admiring.” —* Ab,” replied the viscount, rather surpri-| 
sed, “* you find her menuer good do you, my dear aunt '”—* Yes, and that will 
cease to surprise you when | tell you that she is an Hungarian lady, of noble 


‘good non-conductor, and effectually protects it from dampness. 

_ Ine.anp—State Prosecutions.—Monday being the first day of Easter Term, 
ithe vincinity of the courts of law was crowded vy an expectant multiude, 
jwho were on the tiptoe of expectation to learn the sentence of the convicted 
conspirators in the late state trials. They were, however, disappointed. The 
court sat, the city and county grand juries were sworn, 4 few motions of no 
igeneral interest were heard, and the court adjourned, without the name of 
Connell or his case bemg once mentioned throughout the day. 

, Out of Court, we learn that the Crown has servedthe convicted Repealers 
jwith a four-day rule, to rns for judgment, which is according to usual prac- 
tice ; and they, on the other hand, have served the Crown with a two-day rule 
of notice, to move for a new trial ; this latter would expire on Wednesday, 
but as the Court sit in error on that day, it would not come on until Thursday ; 


‘amily, who Las been compelled by adverse circumstances to resort to this pre )/ang on Friday the Attorney General would be entitled to move for judgments 


fession for her support."'"—* Vrainent replied the viscount. 
madam,” said he, addressing the Hungartan lady, ** look at the 
see it is late; the house will be open, and you will be fined.” 


departed. 
the viscount informed his astomshed aunt, that tae Hungarian noble lady ha 
been so oppressed by ler adverse circumstances as to have been for the last 
ten years fulfilling a very subordimate siiuation at the French 


au ifz, a skt, or au orf, to their names, they have obtained as many pupils as 
they could attend, and thus given lessons in this foreign dance to many who 
would not have otherwise had recourse to their services as natives of France. 
Letter in the Morning Hereld. 
t Intelligence. 

Tus Jews in Russia —A letter from St. Petersburgh, dated March 21, 
says, that to check the emigration of the Jews over the froutiers, the following, 
sancuioned by the Emperor, had been made law ;—* Jews who without legal 
licenses which have expired, go over the frontier, when they have before been 
recognised as actual Russian subjects, and as such been brought back into the 
empire, shail be given up to the local government authorities, who shall deal 
with them according to the laws relating to deserters and vagrants, even when 
their former places of residence and the parishes to which they belong are 


kuown. According to these laws, they shall be employed in the military ser- 
vice ; in case they are unfit for it, be plaeed in what are called the penal com- 
panes, without the right of being given up to their parishes, if the latter desire 


it. Ifthey are not fit for hard labour in public works, they shall be sent with 
their wives to settle in Siberia.”’ 


Prince Albert returned from Germany last week. 


gians, from whence she will proceed to Pars, aud then to Germany. 


The Morning Post states that the Queen has accepted the resiguation of 
Lord Stuart de Rothesay, the Brush Ambassador at Si. Petersburg. His 


At the end of the present’ 
month the Duchess of Kent proposes to pay a visit to the King of the Bel-|. 


* But apropos,) yy whether he willdo so when there is a pending motion for a new tral, re- 
vece, you! 


On_ hearing} 
tus, the dance was suspended ; and the lady, saatchmg up her shawl, hastily)’ 
The marquise was surprised, and demanded an explanation, when) 


mains to be seen. The grounds on which a new trial is prayed for, are simi- 
lar to the points prominently brought forward on the trial, viz., the omission 
of a part of the jury roll—the misnomer of Mr. John Jason Rigby—the carry- 
ling of the trial beyond Hilary Term, and what is most strongly urged, the 


|Imisdirection of the lea:..sd judge im summing up the evidence. 
|| The attendance of Mr. O'Connell and the rest of the traversers, atthe Law 


Thelic¢ ds of ho tly dispersed 
young pupils of M. Leon Pillet have been reaping a golden harvest by 


hearing that no matter of mterest relating to the State Trials would come on 
Thursday, 

Turxey.—tIntelligence from Constantinople of the 20th March confirms the 
‘statement, that the Porte had undertaken not to punish renegades of the Mus- 
faith with death. 

, Srarw —Madrid papers, of the 4th instant, represent every thing as tranquil. 
| The Correspondent es that the om of the French had conferred on 
(8. Gonzalez Bravo the Grand Cordon of the Legion of Honour. A similar fa- 
| vour had been granted to three other personages, whose names the Madrid 
journal refrains from publishmy. A new project of law, was, however, about 
jto be brought forward for restricting still further the liberty of the press, which 
nad met with the unanimous approval of the Cabinet, and would be promul- 
gated forthwith. General Roncali was making preparations at Valencia to re- 
- some Carlist insurgents in the Maestrazzo, who had been reinforced by 
fugitives from Carthagena. 

PortuGcat.—Advices from Lisbon vf the 3d instant do net announce the re- 
duction of the rebel force under Count Bomfim, at Almeida; though the be- 
ssiegers had opened a fire on the fort. There had been a mutiny at Counbra ; 
some soldiers attempting to desert to Almeida. The Cortes had refused to 
sanction the suspension of the Habeas Corpus and other popular rights; but 
| Government bad continued the suspeusion ou their own responsibility. 

The final arrangement of the Tahiti affair is announced. the French Go- 
'verument superseded the Consul of France at Tahiti, M. Moernhaut ; who 
"was to quit the island immediately after the departure of Mr. Pritchard. 

, The death of Lord Abinger, on Sunday April 7th, has proved one of the 


Lordship is sixty-five years old ; and he has spent forty-eight years in the di-,, most striking events of the tortniglit, vot only trom the large space which he 


plomatic service. The 
much for his health. The Hon. Mr. Bloomtield, Charge d’ Affaires and First Se- 


cretary of the y, is appointed Minister Plempotentiery. 
Mr Sutton, the great necromancer of the nineteenth » is getting 
splendid cabinet for the display of his unrivalled leaves here 


in a few days for New York. As the first 


try the new style of illusions, his performances have been admired not less for);bearing a political complexion, he was in the habit of gy 
their neatness than for ongunality. 


climate of the Russian capital has proved too) filled im the public eye as an accomplished Judge, and, while at the bar, the 


\most successful advocate of his day, but from the important legal movements 


| contingent upon his decease. The late Chict Baron was great only as a N-+i 
ing a Prius lawyer. As a statesman, his career was of the humbiest. To the 
‘bench, he carried all the shrewdness, and, at the same tme, all the foibles 
who introduced into this coun-; which inarked the successful barrister; and in cases which came before him, 


up the evidence 


in a manner that savoured strougly of the special pleader. But he is gone— 
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his faulis lie gently on him. Like many other great men, he was the archi- 
tect of his own fortune. The son of a Jamaica wheelwright attaining the 
highest judicial honours, peerage, and becoming the founder of a great fami- 
ly. is a sight witnessed in a few countries but England. It is not less credit- 
able to the talents of the individual than to the genius of his adopted country 

The late Lord Abinger (James Scarlett, first Baron) was doctor of civil Jaw, 
and a privy councillor, created Baron Abinger in 1835, brother of the late Sir 
William Scarlett, Chief Justice of Jamaica, and father of Lady Stratheden 
(Lady Campbell); was Attorney-General in the Wellington administration, 
and sat in the house of commons in 1835 as Mr. and Sir James Scarlett, short- 
ly previous to his being raised to the peerage. His lordship was tn his seventy- 
sixth year. 

The death of Lord Abinger has been followed by a good deal of scrambling 
amongst the Jawyers, two or three of the foremost circuit leaders having an 
eye to promotion. The changes, after a good deal of controversy im the jour; 
nals, are all now made, and they cannot fail to give satisfaction to the country 
Of course, Sir Frederick Pollock succeeds, by the etiquette of the profession, 
the deceased Chief Baron; and a more admurable lawyer and excellent man it 
would be difficult to find—for, so he is esteemed by al! classes and shades of 
politics. Sir William Follett, by the same rule, is promoted from the Solicitor 
to the Attorney-Generalship. The claims of the rival leaders have had reter- 
ence to the office which Sir William's promotion leaves vacant ; and, after due 
consideration, it has been given to Mr. Thesiger. 


Deatu or Thorwatpsen.—The death of this remarkable man has stricken’ 
away one of the pillars of the European arts, and has produced a general sen- 
sation of regret throughout the civilized world. Such are the triumphs of ge- 
nius. We have in the instance of this eminent person a striking and most ex- 
citing example of the height to which an individual from the most unpromising 
circumstances of birth, condition, and country, may rise to a distinction of the: 
very highest order in the very first circles of mankind. The rank of monarchs 
is already ascertained and justly acknowledged ; but they are born to it, and 
they dre monarchs only in their own dominions. A man like Thorwaldsen was 
as well known, and as much honoured, in every land where a bust or statue, 
from his studio was to be found, as if he had been the artist monarch of Eu-| 
rope. Yet this man was the son of humble parents, a struggler with poverty’ 
in his early years, and an Icelander. 

Stimuleted by that impetuous and irresistible love for the arts which marks 
the possession of genius, Thorwaldsen toiled his way to Italy, and there for 
many a year, poor and unknown, but never forsaking his first impulse, he la-, 
boured for renown. 

The style of Thorwaldsen was wholly his own. While Canova, perhaps 
unrivalled for elegance, too often sought its conceptions in the theatre, his ri-| 
val delighted in nervous simplicity. They held towards each other some ge- 
neral relation tothe different excellences of Raphael and Michael Angelo—the 
contrast of rich amenity with chaste and daring power. 

Thorwaldsen s funeral, which took place March 30, at Copenhagen, was 
honoured as perhaps the funeral of a subject was never honoured before. ‘The, 
King, iu deep mourning, received the body at the entrance of the church; and 
the Crown Prince, as President of the Academy of Fine Arts, the head of 
its members, followed by the royal princes and the principal officers of state, 
walked after the hearse. Troops, processions of the different guilds and or-) 
ders of citizens, and a coucourse of thousands formed the train of this fine na- 
tional ceremony. And all this honour was paid to the memory of a peasant’s) 
sop, a native of the wildest and most northern region of Europe, whose only 
mansion was a studio, and whose only implement of fortune and fame was a 
chisel. 

The streets were lined with troops as at a royal funeral ; the Queen oa 
Princesses attended the service in the church ; orations were made by the prin 
cipal artists and others where the body had lain in state ; anthems were per- 


persons will be enabled to leave Newcastle-upon-Tyne in the morning, and 
dine at Aberdeen, or even Inverness, the same day. 

The exaltation of Munoz, the husband of Queen Christina, to the peerage is 
announed in the following terms by the French papers :—** M. Munoz, cham- 
berlain to the Queen of Spain, an o!d superior officer of the guard, has received 
the titles ot Duke of Rianzares, and of Grandee of Spain of the first class.” 

Turkery.-—The following official note, dated March 2, has been handed to 
the English and French ambassadors :—* His highness the sultan is irrevoca- 
bly resolved to maintain the friendly relauions, and strengthea the bonds of per- 
fect sympathy which unite him with the great powers. The Sublime Porte en- 
gages for the future to prevent, by effective means, any Christian abjaring Is- 
lauusm, being put to death.” 

‘Tue Rev. Dr. Worrr.—Letters have been received from this enterprising 
and benevolent traveller, who had reached ‘Teheran, the capital of Persia, on 
his route to Bokhara, for the purpose of obtaimmmg the liberation of Celonel 
Stoddart and Capt. Conolly trom captivity. He had received the must hospi- 
table and courteous treatment both at Constantinople and i} Persia ; and the 
Sultan and the King of Persia had written letters tor him to the King of Bok- 

ara. He was toenter the terrtories of Bokhara in his gown and doctor's 
ood. The benevolent missionary expresses a confident belief that Colonel 
Stoddart and Captain Conolly are alive, but in prison 

Iraty.—The Cologne Gazette of the 4th inst., publishes the following letter 
from Naples of the 23d ult. :—** We have just heard that serious disorders 
have sunultaneously taken place on several points in Sicily. At Messina se- 
veral hundred persons are said to have been killed or wounded in an encounter 
with the troops. In most of the towns armed parties arrived from the country, 
calling for bread. The lower classes had everywhere made common cause 
with them.’’—Accounts from Malta confirm the previous accounts of the dis- 
turbances in Sicily. Private letters of the 25th March, state that they retired 
from Messina, carrying with them their own dead and wounded, and fled tothe 
interior. Fresh troops were sent to the place of action, to reinforee the garri- 
son. On landing at Paola, they found that city, as well as Cosenza, almost 
deserted. ‘The greatest alarm prevails as well on the side of the government 
as on that of the people. None of the insurgents have as yet fallen into the 
hands of the authorities. Some respectable persons have been arrested at 
Naples. 
or Corton tx Inpta.—A sample of cotton produced in In- 

1a from Sea Island seed, appears to be of an exceedingly promising charac- 


| ter. It formed part of a smail parcel of two bags shipped from Bombay (the 


exact place of growth not being stated,) and was sold lately at Liverpool, where 
it fetched the high price of Is. 2d. per pound. It is of an exceedingly beauti- 
ful colour, and generally fine and strong staple, and appears to have been the 
produce of healthy and luxuriant plants; but not very carefully picked, being 
slightly mixed with the produce of inferior pods. It is, however, as the price 
justly indicates, an exceedingly valuable description of cotton ; and, if it can 
be grown in sufficient quantities, will be found highly important to manufactu- 
rers The following is the account given in a Liverpool broker's circular, of 
the parcel! sold in that town :— 

“ This week, two bales of cotton of a new growth, imported from Bombay, 
have been sold at 14d. per lb. This cotton is much superior to the average of 
sea Island Georgia cotton, being fine, silky, very long, clear, regular, and 


| strong in staple, perfectly clean, and of a beautiful cream colour. 


*"}his is an important fact ; for, if the culture of this cotton be extended, it 
will render Great Britain independent of the supply of Sea Island American 
cotton; and possibly, by proper attention, may bring about a supply of cotton 
‘that will supersede the use of Bowed and Orleans. The cotton was thought 
cheap at 14d. per |b. Farther inquiry into this matter should be urged on gov- 
ernment by the British manufacturers and spinners.” 


| 


May 1}, 


formed in the room adorned with his works; and, when the ceremony was at, Stream Ascent or tHe First Cataract or tur Nie —We have men- 
an end, the King headed the subscription for a monument on a magnificent) tioned the accomplishment of this great feat, an epoch im science and its Afn- 


scale by the regal subscription of 25,000 dollars. The whole tribute of memo- 
and gratitude does almost as much honour to the monarch and the people. 
as to Thorwaldsen. 


can power. It seems to have been effected principally through the energy and 
presence of Achmet Menikli Pacha, the new governor of Soudan, who was as- 


cending the nver to the seat of his rule. In six days from Cairo, the boat 


. : . |,reached the group of granite rocks near Assovan, which form the cataract 
Tue Overtanp Mait.—The intelligence brought by this mail from the 
East is of the most satisfactory character. Peace and tranquillity prevailed |The first gate was easily passed ; bnt in the second, owing to the violence of 


throughout the whole of the British possessions in India. ‘The affairs of Gwa- 
lior had been finally arranged to the satisfaction of the Governor-General, the 
young Sovereign having been formally installed on the 20th January, in the 
presence of Lord Ellenborough, the Commander-in-Chief, and all the military! 
and civil authorities. On the 22nd, the army of Scindiah was reviewed in 
presence of the Maharajah and cluets, and on the same day it was dissolved by, 
proclamation, the troops composing it having been directed to proceed to the! 
several destinatious assigned to them. ‘The Mahratta soldiery, to the number 
of 20,000, had laid down their arms, and tendered their services to the sove- 
reign of Gwalior. Onthe 23rd, Lord Ellenborough took his departure for Cal- 
cutta, accompanied by General Grey and the lett wing of the army. Scinde, 
was perfectly quiet, and the health of the troops had materially improved.| 
Some discontent had been exhibited in two or three of the Bengal and Madras 
regiments, who, it appears, have a strong reluctance to the service in Scinde ; 
but no feeling of this kind prevailed in the Bombay army, and several regi- 
ments had volunteered their services for that district. But matters there are 
so tranquil, and so content are the people under the British sway, that troops, 
are scarcely required. 

The accounts from China are equally favourable. and universal peace also 
reigns in that quarter We regret to state, however, that the massacre of three 


the current, it hung for ten minutes, vibrating, but almost stationary, and in 
danger every moment of being dashed on the rocks only four paces distant. It 
jwas a fearful struggle; but at last, by carrying out rope in a small boat, the 
pacha himself and three sailors obtained a purchase on an island, succeeded in 
bringing the labouring vessel through. ‘Three hundred Nubians witnessed, and 
some of them with poles assisted, in this triumph. ‘The third gate (as these 
narrow passes are called) was surmounted, and the anchor dropped off the vil- 
lage of the famous island of Philoe. ‘The exploit was attempted in 1838 by 
Mahomed Ali, but defeated at the second gate ; and now the passage 1s shown 
to be practicable, it will often be repeated, and produce important effects in 
this part of the world. Literary Gazette. 
InreERNaTIONAL Copyriout.—The new bill to amend the law relating to 
international copyright, prepared and brought in by Mr. Gladstone, Mr Greene, 
and Mr. Bingham baring. proposes tv enact that her majesty, by order in coun- 
cil, may direct that authors of books, prints, articles of sculpture, firs: pub- 
‘lished im foreign countries, shall have a copyright in such books within her ma- 
jesty’s dominions. ‘That authors and composers of dramatic pieces and musi- 
cal compositions first publicly represented and performed in foreign countries 
shall also have similar rights, the particulars to be entered in the register book 
‘at Stationers’ Hall.. All copies of books wherein copyright is subsisted under 


Catholic bishops, with seventy Christians, at Corea, is confirmed. They were ‘We act, printed in foreign countries, other than those whevein the book was first 
all beneaded, and about one hundred and eighty more were said to have been Published, are prohibited to be imported ; and the officers of the Stationers? 
strangled. | Company are to deposit books, Kc , in the British Museum, within one month 


The Turkish government have imported a printing machine of the best and 
latest construction, from Paris. 

A sample of an Indian rubber horse-shoe has been submitted to the Horse! 
Guards and approved of. It is intended to test immediately its capability and, 
durability for that purpose. 


Since the penny postage was introduced, the weekly number of letters has 


after receiving the same. 


Reticiovs Persecution in Sweoen. —The Gazette des Trilunaur publishes 
‘an account of a trial at Stockholm which is very remarkable, as coming at a 
moment when two of the great states of Europe are demanding from Turkey 
a positive guarantee against religious persecution. A young painter, named 
Nilsson, born of Lutheran parents and educated in the Protestant faith. having 


turned Roman catholic, he was denounced by the pastor of his parish to the 


increased from 1,586,000 to 4,212,000. For every 100 letters written under, Royal Consistory, and brought before the tribunal. ‘The president asked him 
the old system, there are 270 under the new. |'whether it was true that he had renounced his religion, and told him that the 

Dr. Pusey, the head of the Oxford Tractarians, is grandson of the Earl of jaw awarded severe penalties under such circumstances, but that he could avoid 
Radnor; and Dr. Hook, also a leader of the high church party, 1s nephew of them by again embracing the protestart faith. Nilsson having refused to do 
the late Theodore Hook. | this. and declared that he had turned catholic from conviction, the tribunal sen- 

A Newcastle paper, in adverting to the great railway movement which had) tenced hin to perpetual bamshment, and declared him and his descendants in- 
arisen through t Scotland, anticipates that, in the course of two or three years, |jcapable of enjoying civil rights in Sweden, or wnheriting any property in that 
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country. It was supposed, however, in Stockholm, that the king would exer- 2d Capt. R. J. Dacres w be Capt. v. Morgan, ret. on f.-p. ; Ist Lieut. G. A 
cise his royal prerogative, and set aside this judgment. |. Deriuzy to be 2d Capt., v. Dacres ; 2d Lieut. H. P. Newton to be Ist Lieut. 
DREADFUL CALAMITY IN THE BALEARIC ISLES. ||": Deringy. 
The following despatch from the Deputy Alcalde of Felanitx to the Politi- 
cal Chief of the Balearic Isles, gives an account of a frightful accident which! 
oceurred there on the 3st ult. by which many hundred persons were killed | 


Varieties. 
or wounded :—* Constitutional Corporation of Felanitx.—This afternoon, at) Ararwina Circumstance.—Mr. Ferrand has “ giveu up Sir Robert Peel.” 
six o'clock, a dreadful catastrophe occurred in this town. On account of the Nevertheless, on inquiry at the Raronet’s residence, 


procession which takes place every year on the evening of this day, an immense © as well as could be expected.” 
crowd of spectators had assembled at the place called the Old Cemetery (Cr- | 
menterto Viejo), opposite the door of the church Santa Rosa, in order to hear | 


one of the twelve sermons that are preached near the churchyard. During 


the preaching the wall that separates the old cemetery from the Calle Mayor 
fell down upon the assembly who were congregated in the street, the whole 


(more than 300 according to calculation) remained buried under the wall and 
the adjacent earth, Ip union with the most influential! persons of this town, | 


am taking necessary measures. ‘The Alcalde Don Francisco Bonnasser and 


six of the members of the corporation (who were only installed to-day) have 


been buried. Tne Deputy Alealde Juan Catoentre.—Further particulars of 


this accident are contained in the followimg letter from the same place :—Fe- 
lanitz, April 1.—My dear friend,—This accident has been more herrible than 


we were ha to find him 
Punch. 


Important To THE Pusiic.—The following paragraph has been published 
the papers “on authority 
|| “ The Chancellor of the Exchequer acknowledges the receipt of two sove- 
||Petane, to be applied ‘to the use of the nation.’ ’’ 
If these two sovereigns are the King of Prussia and the Emperor Nicholas, 

, the best use to which the nation could apply them would be to make one mas- 
\jter of the Wandsworth workhouse, and the other his beadle. Ib. 

| Tue Markets. —( From the Last of the Br.tish and Foreign Institute.)— 
There 1s very little doing m venison or fish, but a great demand for chops and 
\steaks. ‘The “ hot-joint™ remains quiet, at 2s. 6d. a-head; but the inquiries 
for luncheon, at 1s. 6d., gradually increase as the dinner-hour advauces. There 


we at first believed. 414 persons killed, 72 wounded, 92 contused, and 27 with |'* * Steater confidence in pork, and a-la-mode beef is slowly improving at 6d. 


fractures ; this is the result of this dreadful catastrophe over which the in- 
habitants of this town are now shedding tears of blood) What we have wit- 
nessed yesterday afternvon and during the last might seems to usa dream. The 
Political Chief arrived at six o'clock. J cau give you no further panicaee” 
mes 


per basin. Potatoes, in their jackets, move off rapidly at three per ld. The 
holders of port complain of duiness in the best sorts of w.ne. The great scar- 
city of game 1s generally felt. Coffee is rather weak at 3d. percup A sheet 
jof letter-paper remains stationary at Id. ; and Cubas, at 2d., were selling at 


‘the close at the rate of the best Havannahs. The markets generally is impro- 
\ving, and profits altogether looking up. lo. 
Wak Ovrice, April 4 —Memorandum.—Her Majesty has been graciously | Tue Orance Groves or tae Azores.—Nothing can exceed the rich 
eon to permit the 40th Regt. to bear on its regimental or second colour, and |Uxuriant appearance of these Hesperian gardens during the principal fruit 
ikewise on its appountinent, im addition to any other distinctions heretofore "Months, namely, from November to March ; when the emerald tints of the un- 
granted, the words * Candahar,” ‘Ghuznee,” and “Cabool,” “ 1842," im /fPe, and golden hue of the mature fruit, mmgle their beauties with the thick 
commemoration of the services of the regiment during the second campaign dark foliage of the trees; and the bright odonferous blossom, which diffuses a 
Affghanistan, in the vear 1842. ‘sweetness through the surrounding neighbourhood, is quite delicious. The 
‘ar-Office, April 5 —2nd Regt. of Life Gds.—R. B. Hesgeth, Gent , to present amount of oranges and lemons exported is upwards of 120,000 boxes, 
be Cor. and Sub.-Lt. by pur v. Montgomery,whuse appomtment has been canc. 44 nearly 70 or 80 vessels are sometimes seen lying in the roads, waiting to 
2d Drags : Capt. J. R. tr Graham, irom haif pay of the Regt.. to be Capt. v. |©arry them to Europe ; besides these, a large quantity of the sweet lemon is 
Lord Hill, dec. ; Lt. G. A. F. Sulivan to be Capt. by pur. vice Graham, who| jculluvated for the consumption of the inhabitants , ut is produced by grafting 
rets.; Cor. H. T. C.S. Pigott to be Lt. v. Sulivan; W. W. Hozier, Gent. to ithe sour lewon on the orauge, but is tasteless and vapid, though esteemed sal- 
ve Cor. by pur. v. Pigott. 6th Drags: Assist.-Surg. © G. Logie, M.D. “try and refreshing by the natives. There is a species of epicurism peculiar 
from 72nd Ft., to be Assist.-Surg. v. Dolinage, prom. to the 54th Ft. 11th to the Azores, with respect to oranges, particularly observed by the higher 
Light Dragoons: Cor. J. T. Wightman to be ro by purchase vice Lord (classes, who only eat that side which has been most exposed to the sun, and 
Aberdeen, who rets.; W. G. B. Cresswell, Gent., to be Cor. by pur. v. Wight- |! Of course, in its fresh state, easily distinguished by the tint—a refinement 
man. Ist. or Grenadier Regt. of Ft. Gds. : Brevet Col. T. F. Wade, from |“ are unable to emulate, the colour being rendered uniform by age. 
h.-p. Unattached, to be Capt. and Lt. Col. v. G. M’Kinnon, who exchs; Lt) Magetine of Science. 
and Capt. E. 8. Reynardson to be Capt and Lt.-Col by pur. v. Wade, who re. StLence: Fosters Exercy —He knows not how to speak who cannot be 
tires ; Ens and Lt. the Hon. R. W. P. Curzon, to be Lt and Capt. by pur v silent, still less how to act with vigour and decision. Who hastens to the end 
Reynardson ; Ens. C. G. Ellison, from 4th Ft, tobe Ens. and Lt by por, v. sileut , loudness :s Lavater. 
Curzon.—1 1th Kegt of Ft. ; Capt. W. Jesse, from h.-p. Unattached, to be, A builder, of Taunton, having some ground to let, has stuck up a board 
Capt. v. B.C. Mitford, who exchs.; Lt. A, F. Jenner, to be Capt, by pur. v. |with the following :—* This good and desirable land to be let on a Les one 
Jesse, who retires ; Ens. W. Chalmers to be Lt. by pur. v. Jenner; C. J ‘hundred and twenty-five yards long.” 
Powell, Cient. to be Ens. by pur. v. Chalmers. —49th Ft; H. 2. Quinn, Gent,| As Ovens or Hanver.—In 1749, the opera of Theodora was so very un- 
to be Ens. without pur.— ist Ft; Second Lt T. W. Prevost to be Frst. Lt |\fortanately abandoned, that Handel was giad if any professors, who did not 
by pur. v. Rumbold, prom. im Ist West ludia Regt ; W. H. Ballingall, Gent, |perform, would accept of tickets or orders for admission. Two gentlemen of 
to be Second Lt. by pur. v. Prevost. —54th Ft; Assist-Surg. G. Dolmage, from \jh at description, now living, having applied to Handel, after the disgrace of 
6th Drags, to be Sur. v Ingham, who retires upon h.-p.—T2nd Ft; Assist- Theodora, for an order to hear the Messiah, be cried out, “ Ob your servant, 
Surg. G. Horniblow, MD, from the Staff, tobe Assist-Sur. v. Logie, apptd. to wien-herren! you are tamnable tainty! you would not co to Theodora—der 
the 6th Drays.—T3rd Ft ; Capt. GC _Cotlins, from h.-p. 6 ist Ft. to be Capt ‘was room enough to tance dere, when dat was perform.” Sometimes, however, 
v. WH. Kenny, who exchs , Lt. M CO Connell to be Capt. by pur. v. Col-\{ have heard him, as pleasantly as philosophically, console his friends, when, 


lins, who retires ; Ens. W. C. Bisse to be Lieut. by pur. v. O'Connell; A. C. 'previous to the curtain being drawn up, they have la:mented that the house was 


Knox, Gent. wv be Ens. by pur. v. Bisse —86th Ft; Capt W_ Butler, from 


h.-p. 27th Ft, to be Capt. v. H. Fenwick, who exchs ; Lt. J. H. Thursby to | 


be Capt, by pur. 

Sir De Evans, K.C.B., from Capt. half-pay 
Sth West India Regt., to be Mayor, without pur. 

Brever.—Capt. W. Builer, of the 86th Ft, to be May. im the army ; Capt. 
G. ©. Collins, of 73d Foot to be Maj. in the army ; Capt. J. R. T. Graham, 
of 2nd Drags.,to be Myr 1m the army. 

Srarv.—Col. T. E. Napier, on half-pay unattached, to be Deputy Ad)jt.- 


Gen. to the Forces serving m Ireland, v. Col. Wade, who resigns; Paymas-)| 


ter C. H. Peirse, from 16th Ft., to be Paymaster of a recruiting district, v. H, 
B. B. Adams, who retires upon hali-pay. 

April 12.—8th Regt of Lt. Drag —Cor. E. Tomkinson to be Lieut, by pur, 
v. Smythe, who retires ; the Hon. O. F. Toler to be Cor., by pur, v. Tomkin- 
son, Scots Fusilier Gds.—C. ‘T. Wemyss, Esq., (Page of Honour to the 
Queen,) tobe Ens and Lt., without pur ; Lord B. T. M. Cecil to be Eus. and 
Lt., by per, v. the Hou. J. W. Fortescue, whose appomtment has been can- 
celled. 18th Regt. of Ft.—Lt -Col. T. S. Rei ds, from the 49th Ft., to 
be Lt.-Col., v. Adams, who exchanges. 24th Ft.—Gent Cadet the Hon. R. 
Handcock, from the Royal Military College, to be Ens., by pur v. Woodgate, 
who rets. 26tn Ft.—Gent. Cadet R. W. Clerke, tm. the Royal Military 
College, to be Ens. by pur., v. Sir G. Walker, Bart., app. to the Coldstream 
Gds. 49th Ft.—Lt -Col. H. W. Adams, fm. the 18th Ft.. to be Lt.-Col., v 
Reignolds, who exchs. 52d Ft.—Lt. J. H. Alleyne to be Capt., by pur., v. 
the Hon. H. C. Grey, who rets.; Ens. L. H. Peel to be Lt., by pur., v. Al- 


|so empty, he saying, “* Nevere mound ; de moosic vil sound de petter.” 

Dr. Burney’s Sketch of Handel. 

| Our Movern Porrs.—Crabbe, Rogers, Wordsworth, Scott, Coleridge, 
\Southey, Campbell, Moore, Byron! Of this glorious brotherhood, who once 
were all living at the same period, the survivors are Rogers, Wordsworth, 
Campbell, aad Moore. Byron, the youngest of the band, was the first to be 
|withdrawn from it ; he died in 1824, m the thirty-sixth or thirty-seventh year 
of his age ; Crabbe, in 1832, in his seventy-eigh'h ; Scott. a litle later in the 
same year, in his sixty-second ; Coleridge (who was for some time a contribu- 
‘tor to this paper,) died in 1834, also in hus stxty-second ; Southey, in 1843, in 
‘his sixty-ninth. Of the survivors, Rogers is the senior, having been born in 
'1762 ; he is, cousequently in his eighty-second year. He first distinguished 
himself m the year 1786, by an ‘Ode to Superstition; his * Pleasures of 
\Memory”™ did not appear ull 1792. Wordsworth was born in 1770, aud is in 


, his seventy-fourth year; Campbell, whose “ Pleasures of Hope’’ appeared in 


11799, bora in 1777, ts in his sixty-seventh ; and Moore, in his sixty-fourth, hav- 
ing been born in 1780. Moruing Post. 

MUSIC IN THE BACK WOODS. 

| Vieux Temes in Concondia.—This good violinist, and imita'ur of Ole 
Bull, appeared in Natchez, avd gave two cunceits. Among the audience 
‘were some tew Concordians, whe crossed the Mississippi in a“ dug-vut,” 
‘determined to give the scraper a fair chance, as they were fond occasionally 
‘ot a“ scrape” themselves. 


leyne ; A. G. Corbet, Geut., tobe Ens., by pur, v. Peel. 59th Ft.—Lieut.,) ‘The atlair went off delightfully. Vieux Temps brought out airs trom his 


W. Fulton to be Capt., by pur., v. Fuller, who rets.; Ens. R. C. Holmes to 
be Lt, by pur, v. Fulton, E. F. B.S. Stanhope, Gent., to be Eus., by pur., 
v. Holmes. 79th Fr —Capt. E, J. Ethot to be May., by pur., v. Isham, who 
rets.; Lt. R. J. M. Napier to be Capt, by pur., v. Elliot; Ens. and Adj H 
Mackay to have the rank of Lieut.; Ens. W. A. Mamwaring to be J.., by 
pur., v. Napier ; O. Graham, Gent., to be Eas., by pur., v. eng: 3a 
W. L. Regt.—Lt. R. H. Macdonnell to be superseded. Unattached—Lt. C 
Lee, fm. the 77tu Ft., to be Capt., without pur. 
Orrice or Orvnance, April 9.—Royal Regt of Art.: Capt. aud Brevet 
May. J. H. Wood to be Lieut.-Col., v. Darby, ret. on f-p. ; 2d Capt. F. Wel- 


‘violin, and the venetian blinds of the conceri-rvom, admitted “ airs” from 
the world at large; the ladies present fluttered Loeir and the bow flutter- 
led im the violinist’s hand, and the hearts of the “ beaux” fluttered beueath 
tashionable vests. We would speak of one, who |i tened entranced, listen- 
ed as a fover listens when he taps upon the window, trom which is to come 
a WMistress,a mistress of aforctune iu ber own right, aud who will elope, if 


~'|not prevented. The Concordian, the of so much alention, said litle 
’ and did less, but repaired to his retreat and kept Up a constant thinking ; he 


had heard much music from his youth up, he was familiar with sweet sounds, 
jnot by the day and month only, but particularly “ by the quarter.” Venera- 
ble E:biop’s had tortured the sweet airs of Mozart, aud Bellini, and in hours 


ler to be Capt., v. Wood ; Ist Lieut. T. B. F. Marnott to be 2d Capt., v. Wel '/of inspiration, given forth the “ park” mysteries of their own sun burnish- 
ler; 2d Lieut. J. D. Telfer to be Ist Lieut., v. Marmou; Capt. and Brevet eq soil, in (antastic sounds, for years ; yet he bad admired them not. Vieux 
Maj. W. E. Jackson to be Lieut.-Col., v. the Hou. W. Arbuthnot, ret. on f.-p.; | Temps had given him anew sense ; he saw in these, before thought crude 
2d Capt. T. Knatehbull to be Capt., v. Jackson , Ist Lieut. T. Elwyn to be 2d exhibitions of music, the outpourings of nature ; (be perfection lay in the 
Capt., v. Knatchbull ; 2d Lieut. C. J. S to be Ist Lieut., v. Elwyn; movement of the bow, accomplish this, improve but the action of this magi- 


Capt. and Brevet Maj. G. Dunford to be Lieut.-Col., v. Macbean, ret. on f.-p. ; cal weapon, and be had a crowd of great“ artistes” about him. In the mys- 
2d Capt. J. H. St. John to be Capt., v. Durnford ; Ist Lieut. C. J. Wright to terious hour of midnight, he brought a venerable “ field hand” into his 
be 2d Capt., v. St. John; 2d Lieut. R. Gregory to be 1st Lieut., v. Wright ;,, bachelor’s parlor, seat him in the centre of the room, and bade him proceed 


} 
| 
| 
| | 
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with his incantations. Something like “ boats men row,” was distinguish | 
able in the sounds, asthe performer worked his bow, as regularly as clock 
work,— Now,” said this modern Frankenstein, “ throw a new spirit int 
your bow, imitate my pokerand follow my orders, as you value your ears ; 
see here, work it up, and down, crosswise, give it a lick back, now this way, 
go slow, goquick, smash down, the hair on al] the strings, now give that litle 
one an over dose, fire away on that wired one, keep it up, faster, you rascal. 
or you will get fifty, now softly, quietly, you villain, shove up your left hand 
chuck to the fiddle bridge, down again like lightning, now, this way, (flour- 
ishing the poker vertically,) now this way, (drawing it throagh the air hovi- 
zontaily,) now every way, you nigger, work as you would at acorn-shuck 
ing, work, work!” 

All this while the master and the slave seemed to be in a siate of phrenzy ; 
the violin squeaked, bleated, groaned and whispered, all air, rythm or soul, 
was absent, still on it went; twenty calves with their maternal parents absent 
cuuld not have made the air more hideous ; a pond of bull tregs creaking) 
for rain, or ten saw-filers joined in split the ear, would not have done more. 
The mastér spirit, the experimenter, the philosophizer into the merits of 
Vieux Temps and Ole Bull was in extacy, springing to his-feet, he struck the| 
fiddle bow intothe air with his sceptre, the poker, dashed his hand over a 
lithographic portrait of Paganini, nailed to the wall, tearing it through the 
centre, and called upon the great departed to hear his own “ Carnival of Ve- 
nice,” excelled; to behold all small fiddlers eclipsed, and the secret of al)| 
master fiddling given to the world. c dia Intellig 
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By the Mail-Steamer Hibernia, to Halifax and Boston, we have our files to 
the 19th ult. They do not contain intelligence of a very pressing importance. 
That which more immediately concerns this country is the Cotton market, and] 
we regret to find that this is not of a very satisfactory nature, the article hay- 
ing fallen about 1-8d. since last accounts, and the demand not very pressing. | 
The truth is, that confidence is not over strong, in the present posture of affairs,| 
notwithstanding the enlargement of the markets for British manufactures ; 
for we find that in the midst of a fair share of employment for the operatives,, 
and a telerably constant and steady work at the mills, the masters are doing)| 
little more than working from hand to mouth, fulfilling actual orders, and keep- 
ing down the amount of stock on hand. They will not be forced into purchases 


his trial which we have recorded, he was unusually jocose, pretending he 
knew he should be commanded to prison, and talked in a sprightly (qu. silly) 
manner about his occupations while in duress ; but all that sort of thing rings 
hollow, his political sun is set, and we could recommend to him to fold his 
robes decently about him, and as he lets the curtain fall before him, to com- 
port himself with as much dignity as he can assume. 

Sir James Graham seems to be falling into diminished popularity. The de- 
feat of his second Factories bill ix the House, and the refusal to him of the 
Lord Lieutenanecy of Westmoreland and Cumberland out of the House, must 
be mortifications to him on both sides, and it is hardly matter of surprise that 
he should begin to talk of retiring from public life, to enjoy his oftum cum dig- 
nitate. There were two things which Sir James Graham and Lord Stanley 


should have well recollected befure they resolved upon ;«/ting, or at least be- 


fore they announced their change of party. ‘The first is, that the party for- 
saken are sure to be most bitter against those who have gone over from their 
ranks ; and secondly, that deserters may be used, but are seldom trusted. Be- 
sides this, it commonly is seen that proselytes exhibit more zeal than those born 
in the faith, and their zeal is doubly offensive to those of the opposite creed, 
hence the Whigs were sure to sharpen their arrows agaist their political repu- 
diators ; and to this consideration, perhaps, as much as any other, must be as- 
cribed the ill-suecess of this as well as other measures undertaken by Sir James. 
The zeal of this gentleman has at Jength outrun his discretion, and caused hin 
to commit one of the greatest of political crimes—a blunder. An imputation 
having been laid upon Earl Fortescue, late Vieeroy of Ireland, relative to sti- 
pendiary magistrates appointed by him, the noble Lord took an early opportu- 
nity of bringing the matter up in the Lords, and of setting himself right with both 
the House and the country. Sir James Graham, of course, could not be ig- 
norant of this, yet he zealously aad indiscreetly takes up the same cry in the 
Commons, where he is met by Lord Ebrington, the grandson of ihe ex-vice- 
roy, who so completely defeats him that he is obliged to confess to some— 
what ’—* Jnaccuracies ” in his statement. “ Inaccuracies '” This sort of ad- 
mission from a principal Secretary of State, and in allusion to the public acts of 
a nobleman executing the functions of royalty itself is—to use the expressive 
words of the late Lord Liverpool—* too bad.” But, without endeavouring to 
vindicate the principles of any party in politics, we deem that such tergiversa- 
tion on the part of one who has held high trust in the government of his coun- 
try, as that of Sir James Graham, Lord Stanley, and we will add, of the late 


of Cotton, aud we suspect that the recent treaty with the Zoll Verein will not 
add to their eagerness as buyers. i 

The disinclination to speculate in commercial enterprise is well exhibited in)’ 
the state of the public funds, where we see that men are contented to receive | 
less than 3 per cent per annum from the goverument, rather than embark their 
capital in speculation. For the first time, in nearly a hundred years, the three 


Lord Abinger, is greatly reprehensible. The change of opimon in an unfledged 
legislator,—there are always many such in every country, —of one who has 
never had any onerous charge, or of one whose views may have been of a ge- 
neral and not very minute description, is not only pardonable, but if made de- 
liberately, and after mature consideration, 1s praiseworthy—provided always 
that it be both the first and the last change of such a description; but the 


per Cent. British Stocks are above par. It was the perception of this, doubt-’ change of party in one who has made such advances in politics as to have ac- 


less, which moved the government to the reduction of the 34 per cents. lately.|| 
They are, or should be, the jealous conservators of the public peace, and should! 
not allow the industrious to be needlessly taxed to support the idle. It is a 
strange contrast, however, between the price of Stocks now and that which has)! 
been known within the memory of living men. The 3 percents. have been as 
low as 474 within that period, although, when nearly the whole of the civilized 
world was against England, the Funds were not lower than 57. All this, in 
peaceable times, and with new fields of commercial action, denotes either an| 
enormous increase of capital, much greater cautiousness in dealing, or both. 
The Quarter’s Revenue has just been made up, and it is a gratifying one 
being an increase of three hundred and twenty-five thousand pounds over the! 
corresponding quarter of the last year. We were most delighted with the item 
of the Post office which, whilst it shews an increase of only £150,000 on the|| 
year, shews one of £30,000 on the quarter ; this is indeed marking an improve- 
ment. The surplus goes partly to the reduction of the national debt—a maeal| 
drop—and mainly to the redemption of Exchequer bills, 4 wise and equitable, 
measure. 
The 15th uit. was the day appointed for giving sentence against Mr. O’Con- | 
nell and the other Traversers; they were, however, served with a four day | 
rule to shew cause why judgment should not be passed ; and the Agitator has | 
been amusing his dupes with the notion that it will be quashed. He states) 
that he expects to bring the matter before the Judges of Ireland, and upset the 
whole proceedings, but failing that, he purposed to pass over to England with-| 
out delay, give his attention to the Irish Franchise Bill, and upset the’ 
late trials, though they should carry him tothe last resort—the House of 
Lords. It is strange, but true, that he finds believers of all this rhodomontade. 
He has made assurances and promises of what he would do, in the several, 
stages of the State Trials, all of which have been either fallacious or short- 
coming of his threats ; he goes on prophecying, and not one of his prophecies is|| 
fulfilled ; yet do infatuated people—certainly in greatly reduced numbers—still! 
confide in him, and we suppose they will do so even whilst he and his col-, 
leagues shal! be in duress and condemned to heavy fines. ‘That this last will be 
their case we have no manner of doubt, after which, probably, the scales may’ 
fall from their eyes: the utter helplessness of this man, when the stern hand 
of Tue Law is upon him, will shew them the broken reed to which they trust-! 
ed, his extravagant deciarations and his bullying expressions will be recollected! 
with the scorn they deserve, and the deluded multitudes will gradually—though; 
slowly—endeavour to retrace their steps, and take shelter under the govern- 
ment which they have been seduced so grossly to outrage. We consider the 
condemnation of the ‘Travers as mattersers of moral certainty, and are equally 
certain that it will be carried out. 


At a recent dinner at Cork, where Mr. O’Connell delivered the opinions 


cepied high office under given principles is inexcusable, because the acceptance 
itself of high responsible duties is a tacit declaration that the principles are 
firmly established after the gravest self-examination, and that the public are to 
view his motives and his acts through the medium which he has presented for 
their guidance. 

The celebrated Lord Abinger is no more. As an advocate, for many a year, 
he was unrivalled, for besides his inherent legal qualities he had that in his 
manner which seemed perfect!y to captivate witnesses, judges, and juries. As 
a judge his lordship was not so happy, for he had so long and so successfully 
practised at the bar, that his very success may be said to have disqualified him 
forthe bench. Few, perhaps none, have ever reaped such large emoluments 
asa pleader, as did Mr. Scarlett, nor, considered as a barrister, did any one 
ever more largely deserve the success he met. Asa politician, however, he 
was contemptible, a watcher of tides and tunes, and, as is generally the case 
with renegades, the determined persecutor of opinions which he had repudia- 
ted. We have given a bref memvir of his lordship im another place. 

In the debates upon the Factory question of ten hours work, we have been 
much struck with the first resolution at a meeting held at Leeds. It is to the 
following effect :— 

‘That this meeting believes that what is commonly understood as the ten 
hours factory question—meaning thereby the limitation of factory labour within 
a day of twelve hours, with a proper allowance of tine for meals and rest—is 
a reasonable, aholy, and a righteous object ; and that the blessing of Almighty 
God will not fail to attend the prosecution of it by upright and honourabie 
means.” 

This reminds us of the special divine protection of the Israelites under 


Moses and his immediate successors, even when surrounded by ene- 
mies, whilst they obeyed the religious laws laid down for them by Divine 
command. Their cessation from labour at appointed times, their suspension of 
war on Sabbaths, in short their observance generally of holy things was never 
followed by advantages taken from without, by enemies, and the Israelites were 
always prosperous whilst they obeyed their Divine Master and chosen servant. 
Those days are not gone by for ever. A rigid national adherence to moral rec- 


‘Litude, can never be producitve of national mischief. The promises of God 


are ‘“‘yea and amen” to those who seek rightly to procure their fulfilment. 

In default of a more tangible subject of discontent an attempt is made to set 
up an objection against the present government, because, as the objectors al- 
ledge, Ireland does not enjoy her full share of ministerial patronage. Mr. 
Wyse founded a motion on this point, which, however, came to nothing, as 
Sir Robert Peel argued that the true bearing of the question is not where does 
such or such a man come from, but, what are his qualifications for the public 
secvice in the department for which he presents himself ? ‘This is excellent ab- 
stract reasoning, but it opens a wide entrance for all sorts of plausibilities, and 


f 
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may be rendered subservient to every species of abuse. The best security in) The voice of all the world has done or is doing him justice, and he will in suc- 
the case is the character of the man possessing so indefinite an extent of power ceeding generations be looked upon as a distinguished patriot, when the former 
—we will name hits no more—shall be either happily forgotten, or remembered 
and influence. , only with the detestation he se justly merits. 
We perceive by the recent English papers that government is quite aware of , 
ie agitations here respecting the proposed annexation of Texas; yet they nei- EXTENSIVE AND CALAMITOUS OUTRAGE AT PHILADELPHIA. 
‘her act upon that knowledge nor do we find opinions or suggestions touching We have the painful duty to fulfil of recording an outrageous outhreak which 
thereon from the press generally. ‘The fact is that the British Government has resulied in an extensive loss of human life, much injury both to person and 
have not the slightest views or designs relating to Texas, and so earnest is their property, and whilst we are writing this,on Thursday afternoon, it is to be 
desire to preserve amicable relations between the two countries, that they would feared that the mischief is not altogether stayed. It is to the following e*- 
not allow so slight a matter to interfere with the mutual tranquillity. fect :— 
One would not wish to apply the term ‘“ gratuitous tyranny and despotism = On Monday last a meeting was held, of the Native American Party of Phil- 
to the conduct of the Emperor Nicholas of Russia, but it Seems impossible to adelphia, to discuss certain matters connected with their poli ical creed. This 
took place about the northern contines of the city and the village of Kensing- 
ton. A great number of the Irish inhabitants also gathered to the spot and 
, . manifested designs Lo interrupt Lhe proceedings of the meeting, nor was the in- 
such as the sending them ito the interior, away from their connexions and  terraption connned to words, for the Lnsh began—so say the reports—deliber- 
modes of living; but he has now denounced all who shal! pass the frontiers «ely to fire upon the Native American party, and two were killed upon the 
pot. Another report states that the aggression was from a Native Ame- 
nean. However, direct hostilities were produced, and after much mischief oc- 
f curring to both sides of the quarrel, the Irish were obliged to make a partial 
monstrance, and may care [little for general indignation; the latter will be’ rerreat, although they continued to strengthen their position in doing so. ‘The 
pretty loudly and generally expressed for all that next news we heard was that five persons were killed and many wounded, and 
In Turkey, where the power is not rea/ly so great, nor the dominion so ex- that the Americans were so exasperated at the unprovoked excesses of the 
lensive, a remonstrance can reach,—yea, and be attended to also— ; the minis- strangers that they began to retaliate in the most ainple manner. The result 
: : sit ; two churehes and a nuunery destroyed by fire, 13 lives lost, and many 
persons guilty of religious lapses, and ‘The Porte has promised that death shal! persons imost dangerously wounded. ‘Ihe latest intelligence, however, 
not in futere be inflicted for that offence. ‘Thus in the cases of Russia and! that has reached this city is. that the Governor of Pennsylvania had 
arrived in Philadelphia, and has put the district under martial law, which bas 
‘\had the etiect of stopping farther outrage for the present. 
As we know nothing yet of the cause of all this tumult we cannot make any 
observations thereon, but the details will of course be spread abroad so soon 4s 
the belligerents shall be cool enoagh to give their several accounts of the mat- 


ascribe a rational motive to that monarch’s conduct in the treatment of his Jew- 
ish subjects. Some of his severities towards them are already well known, 


without a license, and threatens them with labors m the mimes, or in the army, 
or with banishinent to Siberia. Of course his Imperial Mayesty is bevond re- 


lurkey one becomes reminded of Gay's satirical verse, slightly altered -— 
** But petty rogues submit to fate, 
Whulst great ones still enjoy their state.’ 


Memoirs ov Barene.—We commenced last week a summary oi the lile of 
Bertrand Barere, which our readers will find continued to-day and will be, 
completed im two nuinbers more. It is from the latest Edinburgh Review, and! 
we have beer induced to make the extract, from several, to us, weighty reasons. 
irstly, the paper is from the masterly hand of Thomas Babington Macauley, 


ter. 


Opera.—Palmo's Theatre. 


Opera Seria is re-commenced here for a few nights under the direction of 


whose previous sketches of public character have been given in such glowing, Signor Valteliina ; it opened with “ Lucia di Lammermoor” which was in the 
forcible, and elegant style ; secondly, the subject fully illustrates the saying) main well performed. Signor Santini is expected to make his first appearance 
that **Troth is strange, stranger than fiction ;"’ for here are more and greater here in the character of Riccrardo m “1 Puritami,"’—the part which was so in- 
atrocities and vices displayed in this actual character than could the boldest) judiciously allotted to Madame Valteliina (Majocchi.) It 1s therefore to be ex- 
writer of fiction venture to ascribe in the greatest imaginary villain of a horri-, pected that this opera will be much more effectively done than heretofore. 
ble tale ; thirdly, here is ‘a great moral lesson" shewing how insignificantan By the bye, we recollect that on Monday evening Borghese did not appear 
ingredient in the composition of the human mind is mere good-nature in youth, in the Baleony scene of the “ Barbiere ;"’ why was that part omitted! It forms 
unaccompanied by firmness of spirit, and strength of intellect; fourthly, the||au important link to the gener=] plot, and seives to develope at the very outect 
danger of placing power, at a serious crisis, in the hands of a man with no self. the peculiar characteristics of Bartolo, Rosina, and Figaro. If it was cut out 
dependence, and who may be moulded to good or to evil. according to the na-)'° please any Caprices It was an inexcusable fault, if it was through any acci- 
ture of those who sway his movements ; and, fifthiy, the mischief of good-, den", the omission should have been apologised for. 
natured fmnends who, instead of letting faults, crmes, and vices, die with the | 
deceased, aspire to give him a posthumous fame without the slightest materials. Music and Rinsical Intelligence. 
with which to raise tt. | — 

Mr. Macauley has always been happy in seizing for his subject some person- Musica Monruty. No. |. For May, 1844. In the present state of Mu- 
age greatly distinguished, and we cannot help thinking that he has been dispo-) sical Science, aud considering the Jargely increased patronage which Music has 
sed to be antithetical in his biography, when he resolved upon taking up that of) acquired within the last few years, a penodical of this nature is greatly wanted. 


Barere. In the most faulty of those with whom he has hitherto grappled, there "The M al Monthly” 
was always a moral grandeur, an aiming after good although by mistaken means, * “® vggur<dmamnageten e Musical Monthly” 1s before us; it professes to 


and even (he lapses of any such, being but casual, these repented and atoned for,| g'¥¢ the ** Beauties of the Opera” and original compositioné, all adapted to the 
and all, more or less, aspiring to fill their niches in the temple of fame with honour.| uses of private society, and nearly forty names of the most esteemed artists and 
Hut what have we here’ Clay, plastic to evil, fixed against good ; a sprit of| musicians are given as promised contributors and assistants in supporting the 
such a tendency to a moral bathos, having such an alacrity in sinking, as totorm undertaking. Each number contains twenty pages ol Music neatly and cor- 
a perfect anomaly of the term, which, as we generally understand it, has a ten-| | rectly engraved ; with respect to the latter quality—the correctness—we trust 
dency to rise. * The worst of the bad” is an expression which under very||that the editors will be most scrupulously careful, for the want of it is agricr- 
ordinary circumstances conveys a humiliating idea of any human being; but) os fau/t, in music more especially. The present number contains a Serenade 
when we carry our recollections back to the badly celebrated Reygn of Terror,| (rom Donizetti's ** Don Pasquale,’ a Valse vy Wallace, a Soug from Balfe’s 
review the monsters who figured therein, and hear it said that, of al! these, Bohemian Girl.” a Cavatina from Bellint’s “ Beatrice di Tenda,” and a Ro- 
there was not one but had some slight redeeming point of his character—except| mance from Bellini's **1 Paritam.”’ The price is 50 cents per number, and 
Barére—what shall we think of Barere? the work is published by S. C. Joilie, 385 Broadway. Each number is a copy- 
In the paper to which we allude, Mr. Macauley has been terse, frank, and) right. : . x 
sternly to the pot. We consider this effort of his biographical skill as equal) 
to the best which has preceded it, and although it is impossible to admire the 
materials from which it has been wrought, that heart must indeed be either 
coldly apathetic, or lost to every honourable emotion, which does not denve profit | 


he ” 
from the perusal. le “Anna Bolena” of Donizetti, on Monday evening. Asa whole it was 


But the very conductors of the Review from which we have taken this inte-| had 
resting biography. are as antithetical in their notions as Mr. Macauley himself, *7'¥ ©#% etter in fact than we previously believed the operatic resources 


for, m the same number which contains an account of the weakest and worst) of the establishment could have brought to bear upon it ; and it was exceed- 
of mankind, we find a brief summary of the life of one who was indeed one of| ingly well received by the audience. although not any part of it was encored. 
the /irmest, (he most seli-governed, and the bravest of the brave ;—John, Earl) ais jast, however, could hardly be, as the best pieces in it are of a very length- 
of St. Vincent! Asif the redacteurs had said ** we saust give the readers of . ; 

: wages? ened description, and could hardly be sung twice without considerably exhaust- 
our leading article something to console their wounded spirits, after such a de- ‘ je a 
grading expose of human ueture as this execrable Barére.”’ they hit upon the) |!98 the vocalist. Opera Seria is “no joke” in any serse of the term, and it 
very man who in every respect was the very antipodes of that odious monster.| required an immense exertion of physrgue to go through so arduous a task as 
The Reviewers have founded their St. Vincent article upon the distinct biogra-| that of Mrs. Seguin in Anne Boleyn ; this however she did in most excellent 
plies of that illustrious seaman by Capt. Brenton, R.N., and by Mr. Pucker, aid effective style, and both in singing and acting she proved herseif an artiste 
the Admiral’s own private Secretary. From these and other sources they have’ Mr. Seoui od the Henry the bi 
been able to shew the world a specimen of a youth early left to his own poor! /°! the first grade. Mr. Seguin pertormed the Henry P11 of the piece ; his 
resources—although of a family which could have assisted him—of a young) 8¢ting was very superior, but we had the impression that his singing was coarse . 
man who bore up under severe hardships and mortifications, unswerving from, Shrival's Percy was respectable but not effective ; he failed to make a point in 
the principles of honour and rectitude, and whose whole life was a continuation the part, even where it was expected of him ; the last cavatina in particular, of 
or rather an advance in the same unflinching, unwavering, frank, honest, and in-  ,, Since thy courage,” which ought to have been his éelling scene, did not eli- 


dependent line of action. Lord St. Vincent—we are ashamed to bring his, . ; . 
a to an approach to collision with that of Barére—has also been called) ©! one mark of applause. Yet the singing was smooth, level, and in good 


cruel. But oh! what a difference both in acts and motives! Jervis was not! taste, and there were marks of the musician although not much of the artiste 
cruel, he was severe, and that, too, at a time and under circumstances when se- about him. Andrews as Rochford aud Pearson as Harvey sustained their parts 
verity was the greatest mercy he conld shew,—The time of tie Mutinies in the) very weil ; but we have two more on whom to speak afew words. Mrs Knight 


English fleet. —But not then only, was he sternly immoveable. Lord St. Vin- 
out was gifted with ancommon sagacity as well as with uncommon determina played the part of Jane Seymour, and, whilst we regret that peculiar style of 
tion; he quickly could draw correct conclusions from all but mere incipient CVUNCiation which is so faulty in her, consisting in squeezing out the notes as if 


symptoms, and he frequently crushed in the bud, evils which he traly foresaw. they were pent up in her tiroat and made their escape by an effort, we must do 


Che Drama. 


Park Turarke.—The Operatic troupe produced here an English version of 


5 
I 
| | 
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justice to the truth of her singing, her evident understanding of the genius of the portion of good things. There are two, however, which, without agreeing with 
composition, her perfect study of the music allotted to her, and the appropriate them i every respect,we would commend tocareful and deliberate perusel. These 
action she adopted in the performance of the character. We have reserved Miss are * Commercial Reciprocity and the American System,” from the pen, we 
Coad till the last ; not because the part of Mark Smeaton, sustained by her, is believe, of Mr Cambreling; and ‘“ Reminiscences of Modern English Literary 
either the most or the least important in the opera, but because in the first place Men,” by Dr. Belcher. 

it was her debw, in the second she is a more decided contralto than we have! [ure ix tue New Worup; or Skercnes or American Society.—By 
heard in English opera for a long time, and lastly because she was so exceed — Searysicld.—New York | Winchester. —Three parts of this work have been Jaid 
ingly pleasing in her performance of it. She took us by surprise, for, entering on our desk just as we prepare for tbe press. We announce it because there bas 
quietly and unobtrusively on the stage, as a page to the Queen, we were not yoey some noise as to the true identity of Seatsfield, but have not yet looked 
prepared for such a rich outbreak as the “* Ab, why desire to light that face,” jyto jr, 
which she sang in the first act. It was modest, subdued, sweet, round, and 
and written but not performed ; the licenser of plays’' under the authority of the 
ful did the audience fool of committing themecioce, thet when afterwards she Lord Chamberlain, having put his veto upon the representation. The author, 
sang the cavatina of “ Beauteous semblance,”’ and the whole house seemed 


We shail do so, however, carefully, at our early leisure. 


Ricuetiwvu@n Love: or Tas Yourn or Cuartes 1—This is a comedy 


f ; thereiure publishes the play, and accompanies the publication with an explana- 
delighted with the delicacy and beauty of the singing, they errdently dared not rd . at F P i 
h hich th d tory preface. Now, sooth to say, although with our good will we would not 
“nts to Insist on an encore which e ainiy wanted, an 
t bave Lie press harassed by tyrannical restrictions, yet in the case before us we 
a compliment to the talents of the young 
¥ won } neither like the play vor the author's defence. The comedy itself, if it minis- 
if vocalist. It does 


ter to either vice or virtue, tends rather to the former than the jatter. 
The author of the libretto has stuok closely enough to veritable history, 


and we shall not affront the information of our readers by detailing the plot 
But we must say that the task of translation has fallen into most incompetent 
hands. It may be literal enough ; but the language is most barbarous, the ac- 
centuatiun is dreadfully false, giving most emphatical sounds to by, from, to, 
in, &e., &e., and hurrying long words as if they were escaping for dear life 
It is devoid of rhythm, it violates the prosody of our language in every line, 
and is in short a lamentable failure in all respects, except that of being an in- 
different vehicle for the conveyance of the musical passages to which it is 


imjustice to the character of Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, for it makes him 
bothan uuredeemed aad unredeemable profligate, a character more suitable to a 
later Duke than he, and of the same title, who flourished in the reign of Charles 
if. It does imjustice to the character of Charles—afterwards the unhappy 
KKing—who was cold and distant in manner and very moral in his character. |t 
is a weak and very incompetent attempt to grapple with such a character as 
that of Richeliea, and even suffers the more for the presumpuon to tread in the 


steps of Bulwer, who has really sdlustrated that grand and complex character ; 


: and it is, throughont—explanation and all—one continued attempt, with mani- 
appended. ‘The opera was well received at the close, and will be a favourite ; < H 
if it id be fest hard labour—to say smart things. We do not pretend to understand the 
it shou revi ries. 
2 é ——— os ostensible reason for its rejection from the stage, but we do not regret the fiat 
Mrs. H. Hant’s performance of Joseph, in The Young Scamp,” is very 
good indeed ; the main fault being somewhat of a redundancy of volatility 
Live or Goetun.—By Henry C Browning. New York: James Mowatt 
Mrs. Vernon played the Grandmother charmingly, as she does everything 
& Co —The author of this interesting work announces it to be “ from his 
(Goethe's) autobiographical papers ard the contributions of his contemporaries 
Mr. Shrivall and Mrs. Seguin taken their benefits, and Mr. Seguin 
. . It is skilfully condensed and makes a volume in two parts of about 145 pages 
will take his this evenmg; we trust the last will be a bumper,—the talents es 
eac 
of the bencficiare deserve it,—and then adieu for the present to the Operatic ‘ AG : 
Mamen’s A Poem. By Mary Howitt.—The publication be- 
fore us is No. 6 of the Drawing ait y, edite Epes S 
On Monday next the theatre begins its legitimate range of business with the fore us is No. 6 of the Drawing Room Library, edited by Epes Sargent. It is a 
re-appearance of Mr. Muaeready. ‘This consummate actor and tasteful critic YY ‘“—" po and weil selected,—as indeed the present work is one capital 
will open his engagement with Hamlet, a character whieh, claimed by all © the proof. Mr. Sargent has prefaced it witha brief memo:r of the esteemed au- - 
Starry host,” is nevertheless paaticularly and par ercellence his own. In no ee 


one whom we have seen has the Hamlet of Shakspeare taken up so intellectu-), 
al a ground as in the representation by Mr. Macready ; and we can fancy new 


Tur Omuninus. Part 11. —This, like the preceding Part, contains six novels 


or stories, for 25 cents. Cheap enough, although the style of publication is 


wretchedly shabby. 


re inlets into that splendid creation of the dramatist through the representation E R ‘ie — 

, which he gives. We perceive that he will follow it up with Macbeth on the |. pINBURGH EVIEW FOR ei 1844.—The Republication oy Mr. L. 
hy - next night of performance. But why should we here culogise what all the Scott of this capital periodical has just appeared ; it is neatly executed, and, 
world is aware of ! Let us merely cal! the recollection of our readers to the “* one 
fact, that this is the closing engagement, before Mr. Macready's withdrawal ror Arrit, 1844 —Mr. Scott's reprint of this 
from the American stage, perhaps never to return. Seize the opportunity then, 
lest it slip by for ever ! EVENING, May 13 —Ist night of Mr. MACREADY’S Engagement— 
Bowery —This is a week chiefty of benetits, when the friends of Hamlet,”—Haimlet, Mr. Macready. 

TUESDAY —* Fortunio,” and other entertainments. 
mrt tho establishmeut are called on to testify their sense of the actors and perfor) WEDNESDAY—2d might of Mr. MACREADY’S Engagement—“ Macbeth,”—Macbeth, 

ef mances at the Bowery Theatre. And truly they answer the call with alactity. "SHURSDAY and FRIDAY —3d and 4th nights of Mr. MACREADY’S Engagement. 

ie for the house fills on each occasion, tu witness * The Evil Eye,” “ The Pilot,” SATURDAY—* Forturio,” and other Entertainments. 

h “ The Wept of the Wish-toa-wish,” &c. ‘Touching the last-mentioned piece, THOMAS H. CHAMBERS. 

: it is ratuer a bold undertaking in Miss Vallee to perform the character of Ner- ( Former'y Conductor to Dubois & Stodart,) 


PIANO FORTE MANUFACTURER, 

No. 385 BROADWAY, 

NEW YORK. 

N.B —All Piano Fortes soid at this Establishment are warracted to stand the action of 

any climate. May 
NEW YORK AND BOSTON RAILROAD LINE. 
VIA NORWICH AND WORUESTER. 

AILY, (Sundays excepted,) at 5 o'clock, P.M., from pier No. 1 North River, foot ot 
Battery Place. 


ramattah before the remembrance of Madame Celeste has faded, who was in- 
deed the real * Wept” of the original story. She is, however, a clever girl, 
and deserves much praise for her manner of going through that affecting ro- 
presentation. 

Otysetc Tueateat.—The benefits are procecding here also, with all conve- 
nient dispateh, indicative, we presume, that the season is drawing to tts close. 
Ho land had a bumper on Monday evening, and Mar/s, the able leader of the D 


orchestra, took his on Wednesday. 


Literarn Notices. 


Tue ov Ermioria.—By Mayor W. C Harris. —Panr | 
York : Winchester.—We have already spoken of this valuable addition to the 


lnerature of Travels. [t wil amply repay the perusal. 

Part II]. The above was in type last week, but subsequently we have both 
received more of the work, and have deliberately examimed it We venture 
now to say of it that with all its worth as a veracious account of travels through 
an interesting country, and with all its value as being a portion of an important 
public missivn, it has various other and strong claims to the attention of read- 
ers. It has all the charms of a romance yet with all the consciousness of fact ; 
it is written with ali beauty and imaginative style of poesy,—for it is appro- 
priately and largely figurative in its style—and it fascinates the taste whilst it 
impels curiosity. Major Harris has, in this work, proved himself an able Lit- 
teraieur, as likewise a well-qualified public functionary. ‘There is an iljustra- 
tion in each Part of this work, but they are indifferently executed. 

New York Journat or Mevicine.—Edited by Samuel Forey, M.D.—New 
York : Langley.—This work appears bi-montb!y, and is replete with highly in- 
teresting and curious matter. It is also published in headsome style. 

Tue Democratic Review ror May, 1844.—ur greatest periodical favorite, 
as far as its literature is concerned, is before us, containing more than its usual 


The Steamboat WORCESTER, Capt. J. H. Vanderbilt, will leave every Monday, Wed- 
nesday and Friday 
| The Steamboat CLEOPATRA, Capt. J. K Dustan, will leave every Tuesday, Thurs- 
‘day and Saturday 
| Passengers for Boston will be forwarded by Railroad without change of cars or baggage. 
limmediately on their arrival at allen’s Point. 
For farther information enquire ot D. B. ALLEN, 34 Broadway, (up stairs). 
Orof D HAYWodOD, Freight Agent for this line, at the office on the whart 
N.B —All persons are forbid trusting any one on account of the above boats or owners 
May 1)-tf. 


E. BRYAN, SURGEON DENTIST, 

} MEMBER OF THE “*“ AMERICAN SOCIETY OF DENTAL SURGEONS,’ 

54 Warren Street, (Removed from 80 Chambers Street,) 
| ESPECTFULLY notities the public and those who were his patrons during his forme: 
residence, of fifteen years,in Warren-st., Chamber-st.. Murray-st., and Broadway, 
|that he has recently returved from the West Indies, and continues the practice of Dei- 
jUstry inallits branches, embraciog the latest improvements in the art, on mooerate terms 
Those unacquainted with his professional standing are, by permission, referred to Dr. 
VaLentine Mort, Dr. Joun ©. Curesiman, Dr. Francis E. Berger, and Isaac J 


Ese, Dentist. May 
M RADER, 46 Chatham Street, New York, dealer in imported Havana and Principe 
Segurs in all theirvariety. Leaf Tobacco for Segar Manulacturers, and manutac- 
jtured Tobacco. Ap. 20-ly. 
MAS AZIN OF PARIS, LONDON, & NEW YORK FASHIONS IN LADIES’ HATS 
The establishment No, 418 Broadway, two doors above Canal Street, is now ope! 
and selling every variety of fashionable Sonnets. 

It is expressly designed to be a depot wherein Ladies may be certain of finding an am- 
\ple and varied supply of all the most fashionsble, beautiful, and durable straw hats, as 
well as those composed of other materials. A direct communication with Paris and Lou- 
don, affords the means of introducing the latest Faslions of those cities, a) oe soul 

ay 


las adopted there, to the Ladies of this, the real Metropolis of America. 
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Scotch Ale.—Edinboro’, Leith, and Alloa, pts. and qts. ripe and creamey. 
Brown Stout.— Dublin and Londen “ 
Brandy.—Otard and Hennessey, Vid Dark and Pale, in wood and Bottles. 


Whiskey —Glenlivat and Isiay real peat reek 
Rum.—Jamaica North side, very superior 
Gin. —Old Hollanas, “ “ 


Wines. —Champague, Sparkling Hock, Madeira, Sherry, Port, Claret, &c., all of firs 
brands and quality. 100 cases 3 dozen each Old Lisbon White Wine. 
*,* For sale on reasonable terms and in lots to suit purchasers by 
RUBERT HOPE HART, 1i Nassau-st., cor. Pine. 
LL? Storage suitable for Scotch Aie, Wines, &c. Mar. 9-3in. 


PARR’S LIFE} PILLS. 
bos popular and truly wonderful Medicine has, in thousand of instances, produced 
to invalids a NEW LIFE, who, after keeping their beds for years, have been so 
speedily re-invigorated with an infusion of new blood, and consequently of new life and 
||strength, by the use of PARR’S LIFE PILLS, that thei re-appearance amongst their 
fellow-beings, who had long given thei up as incurable, is looked upon as the greatest of 
tI} the many great wonders of the age. 
The nuimber of testimoniais of cures by PARR’S LIFE PILLS, are crowding upon the 
Proprietors daily, and their unsolicited testimony witnessed by gentlemen of high reputa- 


on. 
|| The following testimonial is from one of the most talented and respectable members ot 
| |the ‘Lheatrical Profession, Mi. T. D. Rick, (the origina) Jim Crow)—a gentleman whose 


SANDS’S SARSAPARILLA, 
FOR THE REMOVAL AND PERMANEN! CURE OF ALL DIS 


EASES ARISING FROM AN IMPURE STATE OF THE BLOOD, | Depot, 304 Broadway. 


OR HABIT OF ‘THE SYSTEM, NAMELY: 
Scrofula, or King’s Evil, Rieumatism, Obstinate Cut s Erupt 


Joints, Stubborn Uleers, Syphilitie Symptoms Seratica, or Lumbago, and dicine, and can now sincerely testify to their value and great efficacy, and also to the 
Diseases arising from an Injudicious Use of Mercury, Ascites, or Dropsy. great character they bear in the old country. 


Also, Chronte Constitutronal Disorders will be Removed ly this Preparations, 
The following certificate is from a gentleman who lost the whole of his nose from a|| This, from a Commission Merchant in the South and New York, |s also unexception- 


severe Scrofulous disease. it speaks tor itself. 
BRookiyN, Nov. 25, 1842. 
Messrs. Sanos:—Gent.—Although | am disfigured and deformed tor lite, | have no 


lost my recoiiection ; and never, wmile | exist,snali | cease to feei grateiul jor benents) |Sullered from a protracted disease of the bowels, together with hemorrhage, “hich seemed 
conferred, through the use of your imvaiuable Sarsaparilia, | was aliacked iu ihe) \to vaffie the skilj of the best physicians in the South and elsewhere, a few boxes of your 


year 1525 with a scrotulous affection onthe end of my nose, commencing wilh a smai 


red spot, altended with itching and burning sensations. his induced rupbing, ana) | which | commenced taking with very little faith in their efficacy—eflected an entire and 


- - * Pum-) contracted a tightness across the chest, with prostration of strength, and suffering much 
ples, or Pustules on the Face, Blotches, Biles, Chronic Sore Eyes, Ring||trom the effects of the labour attached to my peculiar pursuits, while in Engiand | had 
Worm or Tetter, Scaid Head, Enlargement and Pain of the Bones and \ecourse to your popular Medicine, PARR’S LIFE PILLS, from which | received great 


bigh character for worth and integrity as a citizen, places lis unsolicited and voluntary 
||atlestation of the excelience of the Medicine beyond the shacow of suspicion. This, 
(with thousands of similar gratetul acknowledgements,) can be seen atthe Principal 


To Messrs. THOMAS ROBERTS & Co., 304 Broadway, N.Y. :— 
Gentlemen—Having in the course of a long and arduous practice of my profession, 


benefit. Finding a Branch of your House in this city, | procured a few boxes of the Me- 


Your obedient servant, THOMAS D. RICE,  Vestry-street. 


able :— 
} New York, 26th Dec., 1843, 
Messrs. THOMAS ROBERTS & Co.—Gentiemen— Alter having, ior two years, severely 


i||valuable Medicine, **PARR’S LIFE PILLS,” which | had been persuadea to try,—and 


how commenced the :avages of disease which progressed as follows; the let. nos.) |really Wonderiui cure will me. 
tril Was first destroyed, and, continuing upwards, it crossed ine bridge ot (he nose, | cannot refrain tromsending you this testimonial of their excellence, hoping that these 
and, s€iZing Upon the right side, destroved the cartilage, bone and ail the surrounding) Puls mnay be the means of relieving others, as they have cured me. 

parts, uutil, Mnally, the sose was entirely eaten off; ine passage tor conveying seassl| You are at liberty to use this voluntery testimonial, as a recommendation of your Pills, 


trom the eye to tue wose obliterated, which caused a continual flow of tears. The to those who may ve in doubt of their virtues.— Very respecttully, 

disease HOw seized Upon the upper lip, extending to the right cheek, and my feelings, J. BURKHARDT, Late of 223 Caronaelet-st., New Orleans, 
and sufferings were such as Can better be Imagined than descrived. | am a native of) 
Nottingham, in England, and my caseis weil known there. The frst Puysicians in the: 
Kingdom prescribed tor me, but with littie benefit. Alone time | was directed tolake (in Southwark, rhiladelplua, well known from his great respectability -— 

03 urops of Lhe Tincture of Jodine” three times a day, wich | comtinued for six| Messrs. T. ROBERTS & Co.—Gentiemen—i feel it will be more than right to 
MOULHS In succession. Atauothertime | applied Or! of Vitriol tothe paits. Afterthis jinform you of the wonderful benefits | have received by the use of your ills. I have 
used prescription of Sir Astley Cooper's, but ali proved in vain. | continued to grow | /veen afficted fortwenty years or more with a weakness on the breast, the pipes in the 
worse, and as 4 drowning man will Catch at a straw, | used every cemedy | coulc hear 
ol Was considered appiicavie lo my case, unt | became disgusted treat- umes. Latteriy, | was seized with asthina, and was so much plagued es Lo be umabie to 


meni, and relinquished aii hope of ever getting well. 
Many pronounced the disease a Can er. but Ur. M——, under whose treatment! was 


considered it Scroiuious Lupus, and this isthe name given it by medical men. Asa Having seen one of the books Containing the life of Uld Parr, and (he cures therein stated, 
last resort | was recommended to try change of air and af Allanlic voyage, and in f applied to Mr. Peter Williawson, and procured a box to try them. | soon found they re- 


Apsil last | saiied tor Awerica, and arrived here in the month of May. The disease 


continued graguaily Lo Increase, extending Upwards and backwards, having oestroyed, 


the entire uose, and fast verging towards (he (rontal bone, it seized upon the upper jaw 
and surrounding parts. 
Wine crossing ve toe Ferry-boat from Brooklyn to New York, a gentleman was at- 


tracteg by my appearance, and thus accosted me :—** My {riend, have you used the Sar- j|have «ver taken for my complaints. From their gentieness with ine, aud the great good 
sapasila!’’ Yes, replied I, various kinds, and every thing else | could hear of; but, /they have done me, | am satisied they will be of equal benefitlo many others thus t 


said ke, | mean Sand’s Sarsapariiia!’ No, l replied. Then use it, for! believe it 
wulcure you.” Belog thus addressed by a stranger | was induced to make a trial of a 
medicine he so highiy recommended. 


I purchased one bottie, which gave some relief, and wonderful to tell,after using)! The next from Mrs. M. Cling:— 
ase stupped 


your darsapariila less (han months, | feel within me well. 
1M (8 ravages, all hose racking and tormenting pains are goue, my food relishes, my 


diges\ion is good, and | sieep weil; and, uncer the biessing of Divine Providence, | at-| 
trioute the resull entirely to tne use of Sands’s Sarsapariiia. With desire that the offlict- |inen haa recourse to & woctor, who only patched me up. At last the king hand of Provi- 


ed may no longer deiay, but use the right medicine and get cured. 
l remain, with feelings of jasting gratitude, 
THOMAS LLoYD, 


Your friend, 
Nutria Alley. Pearl-street. 
State or New-Yorx,/ On this 25th day of November, 1842, bebore me came Thos 
City of Biovkiya,ss. | Lioyd, and acknowledged tne truth of the foregoing paper, 


and that he executed the sam-. 
HENRY C. MURPHY, Mayor of the City of Brogkiyn. 
WONDERFUL EFFECTS OF SANDS’'S SARSAPARILLA I! 
NORWICH, CONN. 

Read the following from Mrs. Wm. Phillips, who has jong resided at the Fails. The 
facts are weil kuown loall (ne old residents im that part of the city. 

Messrs. A. 8. Sanps & Co.—Sirs: Most gratetully do | embrace this opportunity for 
staving to you the great reiief | obtained fromthe use of your Sarsapariiia. shail alse 


be happy, through you, to puodli-h to alt who are afflicted, as | lately was, the account of) 
my unexpected, and even for along while despaied of cure. Mine is a painful story, 


and trying and sickening as is the narrative of it, forthe sake Of many who may be su 
surely retieved, | will driefly yet accurately state it. 


Nineteen years ago last Ap:it ant of sickness left me with an Erysipeias eruption. 


Dropsicai coilections immediately took place over the entire surface of my body, causing 
such an enlargement thet it Was necessary to add a half yard to the size of my dresses 
around the waist. Next followed upon my limbs, ulcers, painful beyond description. 
For years, both in summer and winter, the only mitigation Of my suffering «as found, 
in pouring upon those parts cold water. From my limbs the pain extended over my, 
whole body. here was |iteraily for me no rest, by day or by night. Upon lying down 
these pains would shoot through my system, and compel me to arise, and, for hours to-, 
getner, Wak (he house,so that | was almost entirely deprived o! sieep. During this, 
time the Erysipeias continued active, and the wicers enlarged, aud so deeply have, 
these eaten, (hal lor two and hail years they have been subject to bieeding. During, 


these almost twenty years | have consulted many physicians. These have called |} 


disease—as it Was attended with an obstinate Cough and asteady and activa pain in| 
my side—a dropsical consumption ; and though they have been skilful practitioners,) 
they were only able to afford my case a partiaiaud temporary relief. | had many othe) 
difficulties too complicated to describe. have aiso used many of the medicines that 
have been recommended as infallible cures tor this disease, vel se ali failed, and | 
was most emphatically growing worse. In this critical condiuon, given up by triends.| 
and expecting for mysell, relief only in death, | was by the timely interposition of a 
kind Providence, furnished with your, tome, invaluable Sarsapaiilia. A single boitie; 
gave me an assurance of heaith, which for twenty years | had not once feit. Upon 
taking the second my enlargement diminished, and in twe/ve days trom the Sth of Octo- 
ber, when | commenced taking your Sarsapariila, | was able toenjoy sicepand rest, by 


night, as refreshing as any | ever enjoyed when in perfect healtu. Besides, 1 was, in |consid 


this short time, relieved from all those excruciating and unaileviated pains that had af- 
flicted my days, as weil as robbed me of my night's repose. The ulcers upon my limbs’ 
are healed, tue Erysipelas Cured, avd my size reduced nearly to my former measure. 
Thus much dol ‘eel it a privilege to testify tothe efficacy of your health restoring, 
Sarsaparilla. A thousand thanks, sirs, fromm one Whose comtort and whose hope of fu. 
ture heaith are due, under God, to yourinstrumentality. And may the same Providence) 
that cirected me to your aid, make you the happy and honored instruments of diessing) 
others, as diseased and despairing as your much relieved and very grateful friend, } 
ASENATH M. PHILLIPS. | 

New Lonpon, Co.,ss. Norwich, Nov. 4, 1842. | 
Personally appeared, the above-named Asenath M. Phillips, and made oath of the facts | 
contained in the foregoing statement betore me. | 

RUFUS W. MATHEWSON, 


> Justice of the Peace. | 
Being personally acquainted with Mrs, Phillipe, | certify thatthe above asserted facts, 


are substantially true. 

WILLIAM H. RICHARDS, | 
Minister of the Gospei at Norwich, Conn. 

Prepared and sold at wholesale and retail, and for exportation, by A. B. & D. Sands, 
wholesale Druggists, No. 79 Fulton-st.,273 Broadway, and77 East Broadway, N. York., 
Seld by Jonn Holland & Co., Montreal, and Alexander Heggs, Quebec, Canada, 
Agents forthe Proprietors by special appointment. 
Price $1 per bettie, six bottles for $5. 
The public are respectfully req d to re that it is Sand’s Sarsapariila that) 
has and is constantiy achieving such remarkable cures of the most difficult class of dis- 


jmy health has been re-established, by the use of PARR’S LIFE PILLS, after suffering 


Now 139 Grand-street, New York. 
The following certificate is from a gentleman who has resided about |wenly-five years 


throat, dyspepsia und costiveness of the bowels, with very much cough and spitting at 


| 


he sown at night. lam advanced in years, and have tried a gieal many cures in the 
course of my lite, which in the general left me much weakened without doimg any good. 


||beved me of my dyspepsia, and also the disease in my throat, and! was surprised to dis- 

over that | siept good at mght, and couid lie down Comfortably, and when | felt any kind 
jof smothering, | would get upin the night and teke one or two Pills, and | would fee! 
better instantly. am now eutirely reneved of all my complaints, aud have ap excellent 
lappetite, and am of the firm opinion that PAKK’S LIFE PILLS are the best megicine | 


am, gentlemen, yours, respectiully, 
i} Nov. 27, 1843. JEKEMIAH CLARK, Corner of Catherne-st. and 
Passayunk Road, Moyamensing, formerly of Southwerk. 


No. 193 Christie-street. 
|| Messrs. T ROBERTS & Co.— This is to ify that | have been afflicted tor this twelve 
years with the liver complaint and dyspepsi@# and alter trying ail acvertisead medicines— 


'|dence pointed out to ine the report of Parr's Life Pills, and after attentively and carefully 
||taking afew small boxes, | began to feei like another being—and | ask my cure may be 
\\eire ed through the Unitea States, so grateful am | for my recovery trom the grave. 
| M. CLING, Christie-street. 


| ASTHMA. 

Portsmouth, N.H., Nov. 27, 1843. 
Messrs. T. ROBERTS & Co.—Gentlemen—it gives me much pleasure te inform you 
| |that in this town and neighbourhood your invaiuabie Medicine, PAKR’S LIPE PILLS, are 
{|much praised for the rare virtues and great efficacy in the cure of Asthma, and conse- 
_|quently their sale is considerable. Mr. James Ladd, a gentleman well known here, told 
‘Ime of a friend of his, an eleerly lady, who has been troubled with Asthma for the last six 
} years, so much so that she was unable to walk out, or use any exertion. Being advised 
to try Parr’s Life Pills, she found herself considerabiy relievea by them, and persevering 
lin their use, she was enabled, afew weeks since, not only to go about, but to walk to 
church, a distance of a quarter of a mile from her residence, a feat she had not accom- 
plished for the last three years. 
Another case is that of an Engineer on one of the Eastern Railroads, who, after having 
tried numerous other Medicines and fuund no rejief, but a short Lime since, to take 
Parr’s Life Pills for the above distressing complaint, and | am happy to say at this present 

writing he is tast recovering. —l am, gentlemen, yours respectfully, 
JOHN JOHNSTON. 


The following, being a translation from a German letter, by Mr. Ettling, a native of 
Germany, now living at 167 Luclow-street— 
New York, Dec. 28, 1843 


| Messrs. T. ROBERTS & Co.—It is rarely tnat we Germans can be induced to have 
jfecourse tothe so-called patent medicines, as we seid have conf einthem. A 
friend of mine, however, induced me to try PARR’S LIFE PILLS, as a cure for habitual 
|costiveness and sick head-ache, of which | had suffered for years, and for which I could 
‘find no efficient remeey. 

A few boxes of your Pills, which | bought of your Agent, have, thank God, been the 
mneans of perfectly restoring my health {| have also used those Piils in my family, and 
with such exceilent success, that | shall henceforth keep a constant supply in my house. 
Should there be peisons who would doubt the good effects of this Medicine,! beg to refer 
jthem to me, and it would give me much pleasure to show my gratitude for the relief they 
have affordeu cou tnending them to others.—Respecttully, 

C, ETTLING, 167 Ludlow-street. 


“Mr. J. 1. Bowman writes as follows :— 
Vergenues, Nov. 8, 1843. 


Messrs. THOS. ROBERTS & Co.—Gentiemen—1 have closed the sale of all the PARR’S 
LiFe PILLS sent me, and will remit the balance by our Mr. Roberts, who will be in your 
‘eity ina fewdays. The Pills are much liked, ana give great satisiaction, and are now in 

ble demand, and | have told my customers if they would be pauient a few days 

| would have some more. You will please therefore send me an equal er of each 
size immediately, by railroad to Albany.—Yours respectfully, . H, BOWMAN. 

Fountain Head Tavern, % Duane-street. 


The Proprietors of PARR’S LIFE P!ILLS.—Gentlemen—! cannot be silent on the sub- 
ject of your Medicine, after experiencing such benefit from it. | am grateful to you that 


much from dyspepsia for years. To show that gratitude, | shall be pleased, by your using 
my name, as one that can and will, at all times, testify to their great efficacy in one of the 
most severe cases of dyspepsia that probably ever occurred.—I am, gentlemen, Yours, 
respectfully, S. BROWN. 

January 10, 1844. 

The following letter is from Mr. Thomas Elder, a gentleman of this city :— 

New York, }7th Jan., 1844. 

Messrs. T. ROBERTS & Co.—Gentlemen—It affords me much pleasure in being able 
to bear testimony in regard to the benefits to be derived from the use sf your invaluable 
Medicine, known as “ PARR’S LIFE PILLS.” Fora series of years | have been subjected 
to severe bilious attacks, attended with nausea and derangement of the digestive 8, 
and applied the ordinary remedies without relief. A friend m me a present of one 
box of your Pills, with a recommendation to try them Befo: had used the whole of 
them I found their salutary effects, and have continued the use of them up to the present 
time with great benefit. Asa family medicine, from their gentie nature, they are of in- 
finite service, when applied in sickness, to children, of which | have had sufficient ex 
rience in my own family. ludeed, | esteem them as the imost safe and efficacious m 
cine now in use.—I ain, gentlemen, Your most ob’d’t s HOMAS ELDER. 


eases to which the human frame is subject, and ask tor Sand’s Sarsapanila, and take 
no other. Mar. 9-6m. 


‘Ls't, T 
They can be had at the Office of the Proprietors, THOMAS ROBERTS & Co., No. 304 
way, Second Floor. Mar, 30-tf. 


1844. 
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72 The Anglo American. May 11. 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS—PUBLISHED WEEKLY ILLIAM LA: RD, Fiorist, i7th Street, 4th Avenue, (Uwion Square), N.Y., has al 
EMBELLISHED WITH UPWARDS OF 30 ENGRAVINGS IN EACit NUMBER ways on hand, and for sale at moderate prices, Gr. enhouse plants of all the most 
ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, Established May 14, 1n42—a Pictured Fanuiy species and varieties ; also, hardy Herdacious Plants, Sirubs, Grape vines, &c. 

Newspaper, containing Essays on Public Affairs. Literature, Fine Arts, The Drawa, — supplied at the lowest rates. Bouquets of choice 
Sporting Inteiligence, Science, and a record of aiithe events of the week at home, abroad, | 4 ac 
OF in the Colonies ; whole illustrated in a high style of art by engravers of the first gardens, prune Grape, &c. 
eminence, printed in a form convenient for binding, and comprising i6 PAGES and 4g supple 8, all sol 


p PRESS, in a typography consistent with the beauty and uea 
ness e Embelisiments. AMATEURS ON THE FLUT&.—Mr. Barton, (pupil of the late Nicholson,) 
The Proprietors of the 1L.LUSTRaTED LONDON NEWS have no longer to usiier I respectiully begs to announce that it is his intention ~ give instruction on the Flute. 


fore the world a mere prospectus of a purpose and design. The project which they at Mr. Barton professes to teach according to the method puritied by the celebrated master, 

first conceived ja a spirit of sanguine ambition, las within a comparatively short period, Charlies Nichoison. 

been crowned with tie most gratifying and unprecedented success. With the rapidity of | Forterms and particulars application may be made at Signor Godone, Music Store, 

grown to fruit, and the iLLUSTRATBD LONDON Broadway, and Mr. Stoadart’s Pianoforte manufactory. Jan. 
VS ishow the only FAMILY NEWSPAPSR, properly so characterized, which, ex- - 

ceeding all its contemporaries in the amount of public patronage allotted to it, can claim a J Carpenter, Theatre Alley, (between Ann end Beck retzests,) Ne 


CIRCULATION OF 50,000 COPIES, |D?__ Jobbing of every description executed on the most reasonable terms. 


and proudly takes rank as the first of all the weekly journals of the empire. Rooms of every description fitted up Neatly, 8 ly, and Re bl 

‘Khe fact is source of uungied gratituge and pride—of pride, because no expedients of | May 27-3m 

IMPOSILON— ho mean subleriuges nave been resorted Lo, bul a stand has been made upon - > 
McGREGOR HOUSE, UTICA, N.Y 


the simple merits of a system which its propretors have only iow to study to improve ito | 

as much perfection as 4 Newspaper can attain. To the ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, | HIS ESTABLISHMENT situsted near the intersection of Whitesboro and Genesee 
the community are indevted tor the first combination oi all the varieties of public intelli- Streets, on the site of the old Burchard piace, one of the oldest tavern stands in thus 
gence, With the fertile and exhaustiess resources of the fine aris—the de\eiopment of a section of the State, has lately been opened tor the receplion of guests, under the super 
new and beautiful means of extending and coofirming the interests of society over all the yision of the proprietor, JAMES McGREGOR, 

topics Within the circic of its lie and action—the giving brighter presence and more vivid | and it is beuevedthat the accommodations it affurds are such as to induce the travelling 
and palpable character and reality lo every salient pout aud feature tn the great panorama pubic, if they desire GOUD FAKE, PROMPT ATTENDANCE, and commodious, well lighted, and 
of publiciife. | well ventrlated apartments, to make it their home during their stay in the city. 

And in the cementing of this new and happy union, the Editor of this newspaper has The House and Furniture are entirely new. The buiicing was erected last year, under the 
sought no adventitious aids to atiain luis purpose of success. He has not pandeced Lo the) limmediate direction of the proprietor, who has eudeavoured in all its internal arrange- 
prejudices of the igh, nor the passions of the lower orders of society,—he has avowed ments to embrace every modern improvement designed to Contribute to the comfort and 
the countenance of no party in tue state or among the people, but taking the tugh ground \pleasure of guests. The lodging rooms are spacious and convenient. A considerable 
of beutralily, was contented lumself with the advocacy of justice, morality aud truth—to |part of the House has been appo: tioned into Parlors with sieeping rooms and closets at- 
raise the standard of public virtue—to pailiate the distresses of the poor—to aid the be-||tached. They are situated in pleasant parts of the House, and in finish and general ar- 
nevolence of the rich—to give a healthy moral tone to the working of our social system rangement are inferior Lo no apartments of @ similar character inany Hotel West of New 
—to uplioid Lhe great principles of humanity— to promote science —encourage belles York. 
aud beaux arts—foster genius and help the oppressed—in a word, to entist all the noble#) Jn each department of Housekeeping the proprietor has secured the services of expenenced 
influences waich impel tie progress uf civilization and tend Lo digmily the character alike and competent assislaits, and he 1s confident that in all cases. tuose who honor hun with 
of vations as of men. This should be the enlarged purpose of the honest public journal- ther patronage will have no reason to leave lis Louse dissatistied, either with their fare, 
ist, and to Lake its humble partiathe promotion of such purpose is the cherished and) ipheir rooms, their treatment, or with Ais Terms. 
avowed ambition of the 1LLUSTRATSD LONDON NEWs The * McGrecor House ” ts but a few rods distant from the Depot of the Eastern and 

To achieve this, the proprietors have not scrupied to enlist the first available talent, western Rail Roads, and the Northern and Southern Stage Offices. i raveliers who vesire 
both in literature and art, and the consequence has been a deciaration of pubuc opiuion | remain in the city during the stoppage of the Cars only, can at all Uimes be accommo- 
1a their favor and the recorded encouragement and welcome of the whole provincial press dated with warm Meals. Porters will always be in attendance at the Rail Road Depot and 

When this beautiful work is cousidered in ail its details—the taleut and skill of the lat the Packet Boats tu convey Baggage to the liouse, free of charge. 
artists—the elaborate execution of tue engraver, notwithstanding tie rapidity with which I> Attached to the House are the most commodious Yards and Stables, tor the accommoda- 
many of the engravings have beeu done—the varied talent displayed in the editorial de- tion of those who journey with thelr own conveyances. 
partment —the beauty of its printing—tne quality of its paper, aud, unlike all othernews- Utica, Nov. 1, 1843. JAMES McGREGOR. (Mar. 9-tf. 
pape?s,is well worthy of preservation, forming as it does a spiencid volume every hait,, — — 
year, and a work of art never surpassed,—besides various other items whica could be W RUSSELL’S NEW COLLECTION OF AMERICAN SEEDLINGS.—Azatias, 
enumerated, it must ve acknow. edged, that in these days of cheap literature, it is beyond e KHODODENDRONS, GERANIUMS, Roses, and VAHLIAs, are new many of them tn fine 
comparison the greatest wonder that ever issued from the press. bloom at the Garden and Conservatories in Henry Street, nearthe South Ferry, Brooklyn, 

*,* Tne great success of the lilustrated London News renders it necessary that the /ate establishment of Mr. Perry) His new variety of RHODODENDKON GRANDIFLORA, 
public should be on their guard that iuferior publications are notsubstituted for this paper {ls the most magnificent flowering plant now in this Country, and cannot be seen elsewhere. 

UP The © liustrated London News” 1s published every Saturday, and maybe had of ali the, His wew Azalias consist of both Greenhouse aad hardy Garden varieties , his n@w Dau- 

ooksellers in the United States and Canada. Lias, Lapy ASHBURTON, and Mas. WessTEeR, are now for sale, in roots or plants, from 

N.B.—Also ali the back uumbers. March 16--f $2 to 5U cents each. 

The Blood is the Life of the Flesh.”—Hory Wait. mote = 
BRANDRETH'S PILLS PURIFY THE BLOOD. 

HAT the bivod is the life of the body, I presume is undisputed, therefore I shail say||Corner of Nassau and Frankfort-streets. fronting the Park and City Hall, N Y. 
that it being the Seat of Lis, it must also be the seatot disease. if disease be in | HE PROPRIETOR of this well known establishment having recently at great expense 

the blood, we should abstract the disease only, not the biood itself It is the impurities enlarged, refitted, and newly furnished it in a style that will bear comparison with 
which must be removed by Brandreth’s Pils to secure our health, in ail states of the wea- jany Public House inthe Union, is now ready to accommodate travellers and others who 
ther, iu ail situations, anc in all climates. The bivod, like a good spirit, is always trying jmay visit the city. The Lodging Rooms are large and airy, and fitted with the best of 
to benefit the body by its struggles t i impurities. Butit is not capabie to effect its,|/veds and furniture ; the Refectory,in the basement, is arranged in a style chaste and 
own purification at ail times ; to do tf it must often have assistance. When the bloog neat, where retreshments are furnished at any hour from6a™ tol2PpM. On the first 
is ioaded with impurities, especially in this climate, the consequence may be fatal, provi-, floor, fronting the Park, is a sitting Room for boarders , adjoining is a retired Reacing 
ded the biood is not purifiea at once, and this is sure to be effected if Brandreth’s Puis are Room, which, together with the general conveniences of the House, make it a very desi- 
used. rable stopping place for the man of business or !eisure—it being in the vicinity of all the 

No time must be lost by the use of foolish remedies, such as bleeding or mercury, for Places of Amusement, and but a short distance 'rom the business portion of thecity. The 
they both oniv put off the evil day to make it more fatal. Even in inflammatory viseases, charge for Lodgings has been reduced 4s well as the rate of refreshments. The attend- 
bleeding sever vught to ve resurted to, for in nine cases out of ten it will take away the |ance is of the frstorder While the Proprietor returns thanks for the liberal patronage 


power of nature to eifect the cure,even when aided by Brandreth’s Pills. They can take, heretotore bestowed on this House by a generous public, he hopes by unremitted exertions, 
strict attention to business, andthe wants of his customers to merit a continuation of the 


out the impurities from the blood, but alas! they cannot put new blood into the body im 
mediately, this requires time, but they CAN REGENERATE OLD BLOOD, but the old biood same. Mar. 16-11 
Toust be there. it is at all times easier Lo eradicate mercury from the system and restore =e 
the mercurialized being t» full health, than it is to effect the restoration of the man who JOSE PH GILLOTT s STEEL PENS. 

i HE Subscriber begs to call the attenuon of the TRape to his Stock of the above weil 


has repeatediy Leen bled. Bleeding and the effects of opium are the greatest antagonis(s 
the Braudreti’s Pills nave to contend against. Let us tuerelore be wise, and when sick- 
ness assails us, abstract the ulsease OUT OF THE BLOOD, not the blood out of the body, 
which bieeding does. do 2, fine do 

Now, drandreti’s Pills not only purify the blood, but they lessen the quantity, at the | Do do 3,medium = do 
same time they make the quality better. They only take the worn out parts from the biood, | The design of this Pen isto give a beautiful degree of elasticity, atthe same time it 
those which, it retained, would be a source of disease. The good effects which are de- |possesses sufficient strength to render it durable ; by Varying the filness of the points, it is 
rived from Brandreth’s Pills have to be telt to ve believed. he seeds of decay can be hoped the different styles of hand wnting may be suited, 
constantly eradicated by their use, aad the Paincipce or BLoop—strengthen- | Joseph Gillott’s Caligraphic Pen, No first quality article, on cards. Ewch package 
ed. Thus protracting vigor of body and mind to a period when we have been accustomed of a groce, contaias six liighly finished vignettes, as follows :— 
to see the faltering step and the enfeebled intellect. Abbotstora, Stratford-upon-A von, 

Let no one suppose that the Brandreth’s Pills are not always the same. They are. Newstead Abbey, Kenilworth Castile, a 
They can never be otherwise. The principles upon which they are made are so unerring, |The Pavihon, Brighton, The Custom House, and St Paul's Cathe- 
that a million pounds could be made per day without the most remote possibility of a mis- | dral, London, ' 
take occurring. Get the genuine, that is ail, and the medicine will give you full satisfac- | No.9 and 10—The Wasnineton Pen, very superior for its elasticity and delicacy a# 
tion. ipoint ; observe, this article is ornamented with an embossed head of Washington. 
When the Biood is in an unsound condition, it is as ready for infection, as land ploughed|| The quality of the above is equal to any ever offered im the U. States, and they are put 
and harrowed is to receive the allotted grain. Those who are wise, will therefore com- |up in a style of er . " . 
mence the purification of their blood without delay ; and those who are already attacked! | UNSURPASSED ELEGANCE. 
with sickness should du the same. | Also, on hand, a complete stock of old favorite Pens, viz :— 

Magnum Bouum, 


! known and highly esteemed Pens, consisting in part of the following — 
| The * Principality Pen,” No. 1, extra fine points. 
| Do 


Ladies should use Brandreth’s Pills frequently. They will ensure them from severe) = Patent, 
sickness of the stomach, and. generally speaking. entirely prevent it. ‘the Brandreth) — Victoria, Damascus, 
Pills are harmiess. They increase the powers of life, they donotdepress them. Females —_ Eagle, New York Fountain, 
will find them to secure that state of health which every mother wisnes to enjoy. In | , P Peruvian, 
costiveness, so often prevalent at an interesting period, the Brandreth Pills are a sate and on cards and in boxes. , 
effectual remedy. The pubic will best guard against the imposition of counterfeits by observing on each 
stamped in full ** Joseph Gillott” and en every pack- 


There is no medicine so safe as this, it is more easy than castor oil, and is now generally) genuine Pen, the maker's hame is n 
used by numerous ladies through their confinement. Dr. Brandreth can refer to many of age a tac simile of lis signature. For sale by stalioners. and wholesale, by 
_ our first physicians who recommend his Pills to their patients, to the exclusion of all other | ‘ HENRY JESSOP, 91 John-street, corner of Goid. 
purgatives, and the Pills, being composed entirely of herbs or vegetable matter, purify the | A few prime Quarto Copying Presses, ** Gillott's,” also for sale. ; Nov. 4-\y 7 
pope yt aang corrupt humors of the body, in a manner so simple as to give every. | OLD LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
The weak, the feeble, the infirm, the nervous, the delicate, are in a few days strength- H€ Old Line of Packets for Liverpool will hereafter be despatched in the following 
ened by Brandreth’s Pills, and the worst compiaints are removed by perseverance without | order, nem that when the sailing day falls on Sunday, the ship wil) sail on the 
ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New; Days of Sailing from 
fork 


best meaicines ever invented for taimilies, or to take to sea, preventing scurvy and cost- | 3 a 
iveness, requiring uo change of diet, particular regimen, or care against taking cold. : . ’ ‘ . 
Ali GENUINE BRANDRETH PILLS have six signatures of Doctor Brandreth on each |Cambridge, J pe. 

| tand, . Bartlett, d » 16, Oct. 16, 
box. Two on each iabe!. Be carefui of counterfeits \Eng 


Sold at 25 cents per box, at Dr. Brandreth’s principal office, 24] Broadway, and also at, |Ux‘ord, 
his retail oflices 276 Bowery, and 189} Hudson-st. ; and by Mrs. Booth, 5 Market-street,, Montezuma, (new, A. W. Lowber, July 16, Nov. 16, Mar J6Sept }, Jan. 1, May 1 
Brooklyn ; Lyman & Co , Montreal ; Rigney & Co , Toronto. Mar. 16-4m. || Europe, \A.G Furber, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1 

ERKINS HOUSE, 19 Pearl Street, Boston.—Mossrs. VIGNES & GORDON would) jon’ I’ May 16) Feb, 16, Tune 16 
respectiully announce to their Fnends and the Public, that their extensive and com-, \Voukshire. (new) |D. G. Bailey. Sept.16, Jan. '6, May !6,Nov. J, Mar. 1, July 1 
modious Hotel, the PERKINS HOUSE, has been newly furnished throughout, and isnow —-Phose ships are not surpassed in point of elegance or comfort in their cabin accommo- 
in every particular well calculated for the accommogation of Travellers aud the Public idations, or in their fast sailing qualities, by any vesseis in the trade. 

generally. For comfort, convenience, and jocation, it is not surpassed by any Hotelin)| ‘phe commanders are well known as men of character and experience ; and the strict- 
the city ; and they can assure those who may favor them with their patronage thatevery |ext yttention will always be paid !o promote the comfort and convenience of passengers. 

effort will be used to have every delicacy on the Tabic, and their Wines, &c., will be) |Punctuality as regards the days of sailing, will be observed as heretofore. 
found of the best quality. ” || The price of passage outwards, is now fixed at $)00, for which ample stores of every 
Very superior accommodation for families, and charges moderate. Ap. 27-3in. | |description will be provided, with the exception of wines and liquors, which will be fur- 

“ORTON nished by the stewards if required. ‘ : 
WELLMAN, WEBSTER AND NORTON, || Mnetther the captains or the owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters® 
| parce!s or packages sent by them, wuless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. 
0. ‘amp-street, New Orleans. 
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C. H. MARSHALL, 38 Burling-slip, Y., 
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